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Editorial. 


ENATOR HOAR made a remark at one of our National 
Conferences which was intended to stir our churches 
to give for the extension of their faith. He said that 
a few churches in the neighborhood of Worcester gave 
more for missionary purposes in one year than all the 

Unitarian churches of the country. This statement has 
been often quoted, and used to discredit Unitarianism. Prof. 
H. M. Scott, having been called to order for drawing a false 
conclusion from this statement, apologizes, and explains in 
the Bibliotheca Sacra, and then proceeds to draw other con- 
clusions concerning Unitarian benevolence which are still 
more erroneous. The truth is that Unitarians give almost 
nothing for missions, home or foreign, compared with their 
gifts for education and general benevolence. For colleges, 
hospitals, libraries, and all manner of things which benefit 
the public, Unitarians give freely; but their giving is never 
reported either in the statistics of the American Unitarian 
Association or in the records of individual churches. Indi- 
viduals give as individuals; and, when they give, the fact 
that they are Unitarians is very seldom published. Any 
argument drawn from public statistics will be, therefore, not 
only misleading, but distinctly unjust. 
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One of the important meetings of the year will be that of 
“The New York State Conference of Religion.” An organi- 
zation has been effected after two or three years of prelimi- 
nary work; and a general committee of one hundred and sixty 
members has been formed, representing thirteen denomina- 
tions. Among them are Trinitarians, Unitarians, Jews, and 
Christians. The general secretary is Rev. Leighton Williams, 
pastor of Amity Baptist Church, New York. The confer- 
ence will meet in that city November 20-22. In the New 
York Lvangelist, Rev. James M. Whiton gives some account 
of the history and purposes of the Conference. It was or- 
ganized largely through the “protracted and gratuitous 
labors”? of Rev. William C. Gannett. After thorough dis- 
cussion, Dr. Whiton says: “ Entire unanimity was realized. 
The general sentiment accorded with that which Bishop 
Doane expressed at the recent Ecumenical Conference, “ that 
the solid front presented by irreligious forces required relig- 
ious forces to present an equally solid front, and that for this 
it was necessary to give prominence to our agreements rather 
than our disagreements,” Differences in religious forms and 
theological thought are therefore frankly recognized and 
passed by. | This is a movement toward religious unity which 
begins in the right way and proceeds by the right method. 
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NorHinG more certainly indicates the increase of sym- 
pathy as a social force than the response that is made to the 
call for help when great disasters cause suffering in any part 
of the world. Very.far back in history we hear of offerings 
made by Jews, Gentiles, Christians, and others for the relief 
of the poor or the unfortunate. But commonly the offering 
was small, and given mostly for the relief of sufferers of the 
same race and religion with the givers. Wholesale benevo- 
lence of the kind that we now witness is of modern develop- 
ment. The stream of benevolence is more wide and deep, 
and it is no longer bounded by any lines of race or religion. 
No questions are asked when the call comes from Galveston, 
excepting, What is the need, and what is the most appro- 
priate supply? Those who give do not even stop to ask any 
questions about business methods. They know that haste 
and confusion are necessary conditions of the distribution 
of supplies at such a time. When the storm has just passed 
and the pestilence is knocking at the door, there must be 
great difficulty in getting supplies into the hands of those 
who are most worthy and needy. Relief under such circum- 
stances is wasteful and costly; but the heart of the world 
says, “ No matter what it costs, the relief must be admin- 
istered.” 
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Dr. E. B. ANDREws, taking the president’s chair of the 
State University of Nebraska, made a very temperate and 
helpful address, among other things meeting the charge that 
“« American university life is weak in influences of the moral 
order.” He admits that forms of immorality do flourish in 
certain universities; but he asserts that ‘this is due, how- 
ever, not to any cause intrinsically connected with university 
life, but to dangerous influences of our time in society at 
large. A well-known fact shows this. Very few college 
graduates permanently go wrong. Find a graduate of an 
American university anywhere, and you are nearly sure to 
find a pillar of society, a man or a woman who is upright, 
trustworthy, public-spirited, philanthropic, a good example 
for youth to follow.” This statement is not only true, but 
it is one of the most important truths in regard to the higher 
education of young men and women. The fathers and 
mothers who make sacrifices to give to their sons and 
daughters the advantages they themselves could not have 
ought to be encouraged and comforted by the statement 
that, while their children are given the advantages of the 
higher education, they are not exposed in any unusual degree 
to temptation. 
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PRESIDENT ANDREWS discusses in a mild way the ques- 
tion whether university teaching is biassed and perverted 
“by powerful interests, social, monetary, or political.” 
He thinks there is often a silent pressure which destroys 
freedom in teaching. He seems to us not to state plainly 
enough the doctrine of liberty. In university teaching, free- 
dom does not imply that a professor has the right to force 
upon the minds of his students arguments to sustain that 
which he considers the most important truth of sociology, 
economics, or politics. The only teaching that is fitting in 
a university course is that which in the most direct way 
possible puts the student in possession of the facts upon 
which arguments are based, of the various ways in which 
these facts are used by leaders of thought, and of the effects 
which will naturally follow one course of action or another. 
A university professor has no right to be the advocate of 
free trade or protection, of free silver or the gold standard, 
of Christian socialism or imperialism. In the days when 
evolution was still an open question, thirty-five years ago, 
Dr. Jeffries Wyman of Harvard College, in a course of 
lectures on comparative anatomy, presented a series of 
specimens and drawings which made Darwinism seem to be 
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the only proper explanation of the facts. At the close of a | 
lecture a student asked him, “ Prof. Wyman, do you intend | 
to have us draw the conclusion that Darwin’s doctrine is 
true?” No,” said he, “I intend to do nothing of the kind. 
I intend to lay before you the facts as I find them, and 
let you draw your own conclusion.” Prof. Louis Agassiz, 
as everybody knew, was opposed to Darwinism; but he 
stated the facts in the case so clearly and frankly that his 
students, almost without exception, came to the conclusion 
to which he did not wish to direct them. Had he lived a 
few years longer, probably his own personal bias, the result 
of long training in another school, would have disappeared, 
and he would have followed his students to the conclusion 
which his teaching made inevitable. These two examples 
illustrate the right method of liberty in university teaching. 
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THE remark about the widow’s mite is often distinctly out 
of place. The widow gave all that she had. Reference to this 
example becomes ludicrous when a lady drops from a well- 
gloved hand a silver coin, which happens to be all that is 
left of the “spending money” of the week. The following 
anecdote recorded in the Christian Life of London suggests 
a spirit more in accordance with that which has made the 
widow’s mite famous: ‘An old lady, humbly dressed, came 
to the Mansion House, and patiently waited until the officials 
had time to grant her an interview. ‘What do you want?’ 
she was asked. ‘I want,’ said the lady, ‘to contribute my 
humble mite to my poor suffering brethren in India.’ And 
she handed in a small packet, was thanked, and withdrew. 
The secretary to the lord mayor thought it enclosed a few 
shillings carefully wrapped up,—as is often done,—and he 
threw the packet across the table to his assistants. They 
opened it, and saw a scroll of paper with the following text : 
‘Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of the least of my 
brethren, ye have done it unto me.’ This scroll accompanied 
notes to the value of £1,000. ‘The secretary was thunder- 
struck at this munificence from a timid, modest, humble 
woman, who would not give her name. He reported it to 
the lord mayor, and men were immediately sent after the 
unknown donor. But the lady had disappeared as mysteri- 
ously as she came.” 


Ends and Means. 


Since the world began, men have played the game of life 
partly for the joy of the game and the glory of it, and partly 
for some end to be gained by the winning of the game. Her- 
bert Spencer has pointed out a fact which has had illustra- 
tions in every generation,— the fact that strong men, becoming 
accustomed to the game, enjoy it so much for its own sake 
that they go on playing it when they have no other object in 
view. A man begins to make money because he has uses 
for his money. When he has money enough for all the uses 
he had thought of, he goes on making money because he 
enjoys the game. 

Men and women of a larger sort stop now and then on the 
way to their goal, and ask themselves, What for? But, 
when they have reached the limit they had set at the 
beginning, they do not always therefore stop. They have 
now begun to enjoy the work they are doing for its own sake. 
But, having come so far, they ought to stop, and ask, What 
larger end, what higher purpose, what greater good, can I now 
set as the end of action? Then, with fresh allurements to 
action, the work would have new meaning and bring fresh 
rewards. 

One of the most fascinating pursuits in the world is creed 
making. It is a game played by all who seek to know and 
to state the truth. Because the search for truth is so noble, © 
because the attainment of the truth is so satisfying, because 
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to proclaim the truth is so dshilseating, those who play the 
game are tempted to forget the great ends for which they 
ought to be working. 
_ What is the end for which the truth is to be sought? With- 
- out doubt or question the answer from every church will be, 
The improvement of human life. The answer will be given 
in different terms; but, whether it is defined as the salvation 
of the soul or the education and the improvement of it, the 
end is the same. 

The philosopher, the theologian, the moralist, and all who 
seek the truth, when they are at their best, are pushed on by 
a desire to discover something which will benefit mankind. 
But the discovery of a new truth is an event so delightful in 
itself that, like the miner scooping up nuggets of gold, the 
successful searcher for truth forgets everything but the de- 
lightful task on hand. The great creeds of the world have 
come into shape through the action of minds that were 
delighted with the process of finding and exhibiting the truth. 
To defend the creed against all comers has often seemed to 
be a duty more sacred than the fitting of the creed to all 
who needed help. 

We have come to a newtime. Creed-making goes on, it 
must go on, because, next to the end for which the creeds 
are made, it is the noblest pursuit in which the human mind 
can be engaged. But the nature of the answer to the ques- 
tion, For what is the creed made? changes a little. In the 
old time the answer was, To improve or to regenerate 
human life, so that it may safely pass the barrier into the 
world beyond. The new answer adds something to that 
idea. The end for which the creeds are made is to improve 
the quality of human life in this world, so that those who are 
to be saved hereafter will make the earth now an evident 
part of the kingdom of heaven. That is to say, the new 
creed must not only be a guide-book to the world beyond, 
but, also, it must furnish an impulse for good living here 
and now. In making the new creeds, even the liberal ones, 
there is danger of rivalry. There is danger of trying to see 
who can make the best statement, who can put the most 
truth into the fewest words and choose the words with most 
skill. The South Sea Islanders carved their paddles and 
spears and war-clubs with wonderful ingenuity and _ skill. 
But, when the savage had spent months or years forming a 
paddle or a weapon, it became too precious for daily use. 
A plain, homely paddle would suffice for the day’s work. 
The richly carved weapons and utensils became trophies of 
skill. They were exhibited with pride, cherished with tender 
care, and handed down as heirlooms to those who came 
after them. In our museums those that are most richly 
ornamented bear no marks of use. 

_ The philosopher and the student of science often profess a 
Serene indifference to all the results of their discoveries. 
Pure truth, independent of its applications, is the end of 
action for them. The attitude is right and noble, if the 
student and the philosopher bear in mind the fact that the 
_ pure truth which they discover, and have no time to apply, 
will be applied by others for the benefit of the world. But 
it is incredible that any man of noble ambition could devote 
himself to the study of truth with the conviction that, the 
truth being made known, it could never be of use to any 
_ human being. 

_ For the common uses of the workaday world, for 
churches and all religious workers, whether they write or 
or teach or go on errands of benevolence, a sufficient 
end is the intent to do good. Looking back over the his- 
tory of the Church, we can see how single-minded men and 
women, bent upon doing good in the world, became strong 
and wise. A good purpose quickens the intellect. The 
learning that is necessary comes to those who use it in right 
Ways. Some who become famous for good works done, and 
for their wisdom, are those who began with a somewhat 
lender intelligence. They are often men and women who, 
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if they had etic selfish and short-sighted in their aims, 
would have remained unknown and unhonored throughout 
their commonplace lives. Keeping the right end in view, all 
necessary means come to their hands, and they grow to the 
stature of their desires and intentions. 


Unfailing Springs. 


A friend who has spent his long vacation in one of the 
hill-towns of Western Massachusetts tells an interesting story 
of the drouth of this last summer as it affected the viliage 
where he was domiciled and the region roundabout. There 
were a few light showers in July, a heavy one in early 
August, and after that hardly a drop for six or seven weeks. 
Charles Dudley Warner’s saying of a Nova Scotia river in 
“ Baddeck, and That Sort of Thing,” that “it had never oc- 
cured to him before how much water added to a river,” was 
illustrated by the Agawam, which our friend had known to 
rise twelve feet and more above its stony bed, but now bared 
every bowlder and almost every pebble to the remorseless 
sun. As there had been no heavy rains since early May, the 
wells in the village began to give out in the first weeks of 
August. But two or three and the “cold spring” on the 
North Road, and another on the West Hill, showed little dimu- 
nition, and every day served the various uses of dozens of 
farmers, “with their wives, their chiidren, and their cattle.” 
Best of all was one spring that bubbled up in a pine wood 
where there was no homestead in sight. All through the 
early summer its pure waters ran to waste; but, when the 
water famine came, its thousands of gallons every day were 
eagerly economized for the varied uses of the farm and 
home. 

In these unfailing springs we find a parable of various 
aspects of the intellectual and moral fortunes of mankind. 
These also have their springs that do not fail. They are, 
for one thing, the good books which, like the widow’s cruse, 
are in no wise diminished by our use of them, rather in- 
creased thereby. ‘There are books that spout up like gey- 
sers for a few weeks or months, and then the places that 
have known them know them no more: they sell at first by 
hundreds of thousands, and then they gather dust in public 
libraries, and in private collections gravitate to the top 
shelves in virtue of their specific levity. But with some it is 
not so, What unfailing springs are such novels as Jane 
Austen’s and Thackeray’s and Charlotte Bronte’s and George 
Eliot’s! What books to cool one’s fevered pulse are Gold- 
smith’s “ Vicar,” and Mrs. Gaskell’s “Cranford,” and Miss 
Jewett’s “Country of the Pointed Firs”! It is not other- 
wise with Emerson’s essays and poems, with Thoreau’s 
‘‘ Walden ”-and “ Week,” with the best of Carlyle and Ten- 
nyson and Arnold and Browning and Shelley and our own 
Bryant and Whittier and Longfellow and Lowell and 
Holmes. Clear as his own “ Rivulet” runs Bryant’s limpid 
verse. Yet these are springs that never have been tested as 
Milton has been, and Shakespere and Dante and Homer. 
Some thirty centuries have filled their reservoirs at Homer’s 
mighty fount, and still it flows as generously as when 
men first drank of it and praised the gods for giving them 
such joy. It is best to say nothing of those springs we call 
the Old Testament and New. Rising far away in Judea, 
they have contracted a diviner sweetness from that English 
soil through which they have come down to us. 


“ No darkness stains their equal gleam, 
And ages drop in them like rain.” 


There are people as well as books that are unfailing 
springs. Some there are that dry up when we need them 
most. In the drouth of our sorrow and misfortune, they are 
no longer to be found. And there are others whom it takes 
such drouth as this to prove. When there are many others 
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on whom we think we can depend, these hide their blessing, 
like that spring in the pine woods of which we have written 
as always holding its bounty in reserve for times of dreadful 
lack. But, when our need is sorest, we remember them, and 
go to them; and they fling their immeasurable largess at our 
feet. The more we appropriate of their bounty, the more 
unreserved it flows. 

“Give me a thought,” said Richter, “that I may refresh 
myself.” What unfailing springs of refreshment are some of 
the great thoughts of the great thinkers! Channing’s divine- 
ness of the soul, Parker’s immanence of God in matter and 
in man, Emerson’s supremacy of ethics, Jefferson’s equality 
of human rights, Garrison’s extension of this doctrine from 
the white man to the black. These are ideas, these are prin- 
ciples, that flow unceasingly underneath all times and places, 
and come to the surface now in one religion and now in 
another, everywhere having the same essential quality and 
serving the same insatiable needs. 

That is a beautiful expression in the Old Testament where 
it is written of the Eternal, “ All my springs are in thee!”’ 
Yea, verily, he is the Spring of springs. From him cometh 
every good and every perfect gift. It is when all other 
sources of our peace and courage are dried up, like shallow 
wells in some fierce drouth which seems as if it never would 


relent, that we find him waiting for us in some cool and . 


shadowed place, and full to overflowing with that divine re- 
freshing which is the peace that passeth understanding for 
the tired and fevered heart. “My heart and my flesh faileth, 
but God is the strength of my heart and my portion forever.” 


Current Topics. 


SrRENuOuS efforts are being made by commercial and 
political interests to bring about a settlement of the strike 
in the anthracite coal regions of Pennsylvania. Most of the 
operators have already announced their readiness to grant 
an increase of ro per cent. in the wages of the men, the 
new order of things to go into effect at once. The strikers, 
however, have not shown a general disposition to accept 
this offer. So far, the expression of a wish for a settlement 
by the mine-owners has not included a recognition of the 
labor unions to which the men belong. The leaders of the 
strike have therefore withheld their approval from the pro- 
posals that have been made by corporations and individual 
mine-owners involved in the strike. The present indications 
are that the strike will continue in operation until the opera- 
tors have recognized the unions by consenting to deal with 
the men who represent them collectively. The State authori- 
ties of Pennsylvania have become convinced that an out- 
break of violence is not to be feared in the district affected 
by the struggle ; and the State troops have accordingly been 
withdrawn from several points where serious rioting was 
expected. In general, the strike is effective. The produc- 
tion of coal has virtually been suspended. The organiza- 
tion of the strikers has not been affected by dissensions or 
loss of confidence, and additions are constantly being made 
to its ranks. 
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Tue work of withdrawing the American troops from Pekin 
is already well advanced. ‘The order which inaugurated the 
movement out of the Chinese capital was transmitted to 
Gen. Chaffee on Tuesday of last week. It provided for the 
reduction of American forces in Pekin to the proportions of 
a legation guard, to consist of one regiment of infantry, four 
troops of cavalry, and a light battery. This small force is 
to remain in the Chinese capital for the present, under the 
personal command of Gen. Chaffee. The rest of the sol- 
diers who have composed the American contingent of the 
foreign garrison of the capital will be forwarded to Tien- 
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Tsin, and will later, in all probability, be sent to Manila. 
Gen. Chaffee is now hurrying forward the work of evacuating 
Pekin, and by the end of next week the American forces in 
that city will have been reduced to the proportions provided 
for in the orders of the war department. This step indicates 
the disappearance of the United States as a military power 
from China. The handful of American troops that will remain 
on Chinese soil hereafter will not be effective in a military 
sense, as they will not be included in any plans for offence 
or defence that may be devised by Field-marshal von Wal- 
dersee or his subordinates in the command of the allied 
armies ; and their function will be solely to guard the lega- 
tion from attack,— a function which is carried out in ordi- 
nary times by a guard of marines under a commander or a 
lieutenant commander. The United States will scarcely 
take a greater interest in the naval problems of the situation. 
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Aw indication of the progress that is being made in the 
work of restoring order in the Philippines, and a hint of the 
difficulties of the task, is contained in an official despatch 
from Gen. MacArthur, who announces that on September 14 
a force of three hundred Filipinos, armed with rifles, sur- 
prised Capt. Devereaux Shields and Company F of the twenty- 
ninth U.S. Infantry at a point on the coast of Marinduque, 
and, after a sharp skirmish in which several Americans were 
killed and some wounded, captured the entire party, and held 
them as prisoners. A vigorous effort will be made to liberate 
the captured men and to punish the insurgents who attacked 
them. At the beginning of last week a force of four hundred 
well-armed insurgents made an attack upon an American 
outpost twelve miles to the south of Manila. After some 
fighting this force was dispersed, it is reported, after fifty 
Filipinos had been killed. Other attacks upon outposts in 
pacified districts indicate that Aguinaldo’s plans for a guerilla 
warfare are being carried out on a more or less general 
scale. Military and naval people who have recently returned 
from the Philippines agree in urging the need of a powerful 
force of at least twice the present proportions of the Ameri- 
can forces in the islands, to convince the insurgents in a 
vigorous fashion of the purpose and the ability of this 
government to introduce order in the territory which the 
insurgents have been disputing for the past two years. The 
general impression among military men is that some radical 
military step will soon be taken by the administration to end 
the uncertainty in the Philippines. 
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A SOMEWHAT exciting incident took place during the visit 
of Gov. Roosevelt, the Republican candidate for Vice-Presi- 
dent, to the town of Victor, near Cripple Creek, Col., on 
Wednesday of last week. After a meeting, in the course of 
which Gov. Roosevelt had suffered some interruptions, the 
Republican candidate was attacked on the street by a mob 
of men and boys, who shouted for Bryan, and directed un- 
pleasant epithets at the Governor of New York. One of the 
crowd succeeded in striking Gov. Roosevelt with a stick; but 
the visitor was protected from violence by his party, includ- 
ing a number of Rough Riders who had been members of 
Col. Roosevelt’s command in Cuba. The veterans closed in 
upon their former chief, and met the advances of the mob 
with blows. A scattering interchange of compliments re- 
sulted; but nobody was seriously hurt, with the possible 
exception of one rioter, who was knocked down by D. M. 
Sullivan, postmaster of Cripple Creek. The district in 
which the disorder developed has been regarded as Demo- 
cratic beyond peradventure, and some of the more unruly 
among its inhabitants regarded Mr. Roosevelt’s invasion of 
it in the light of a grievance. No serious attempt has been 
made to place upon Mr. Bryan the responsibility for the — 
action of the mob, although some conspicuous Republican — 
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organs, in recording the affair in their news columns, charac- 
terized it as an attack upon Roosevelt by a “hired mob of 
_Bryanites.” The occasion was unique in the annals of 
recent political campaigns. 
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_ Tue Russian government took a decisive step in China 
_ last week, when it ordered all the Russian troops to aban- 
don Pekin. The completeness of Russia’s withdrawal from 
the Chinese capital is indicated by the fact that even the 
legation of that country will leave Pekin when its troops 

march out of it. The other European powers, with the ex- 
: ception of France, have not yet assented to Russia’s propo- 
_ sal for the general evacuation of Pekin. The French gov- 
ernment has sent out a circular note to the European concert, 

urging the evacuation of Pekin by the allied forces as a pre- 
_ liminary to negotiations with China, with a view to deter- 
mining the responsibility for the recent outrages, the punish- 
ment of the guilty leaders, and the determination of proper 
indemnities to be paid by China for the loss of lives and 
property during the disturbances. The same circular at- 
tempts to outline the possible policy of Europe with respect 
to China. It proposes the perpetual prohibition of the im- 
portation of arms and ammunition into China, the razing of 
all the fortifications between the capital and the sea, and 
the maintenance of permanent guards of considerable pro- 
portions at the legations of all the powers. None of the 
powers addressed in the French circular has replied to its 
proposals as yet. The document is chiefly interesting as 
an indication of the possible course of the powers toward 
China. ‘The clause affecting the disarmament of the empire 
is likely to meet with favor at all the capitals interested in 
the situation. Commercial interests may, however, bring 
about a rejection of this plan of prudence. 
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WHILE cabinet ministers are discussing the fall of the Chi- 
nese empire, the minds that govern that empire are vacillat- 
ing curiously between abject submission and reckless de- 
fiance. In a recent despatch from Pekin, announcement 
was made of the fact that the emperor had publicly and for- 
mally rebuked the viceroys and mandarins who had failed 
in their duty of keeping order in the empire. It was also 
announced that the emperor had declared his abhorrence of 
the doings of the Boxers, and had decreed the degradation 

_ and punishment (by the imposition of a heavy fine) of Prince 
Tuan, who is generally regarded as the leader of the Boxer 
movement, and the man directly responsible for the recent 
reign of anarchy in North China. Now comes the news, 
through official channels, that the emperor, in designating 
the board of Chinese viceroys that is to represent China in 

__ the negotiations with the plenipotentiaries of the powers, had 

| appointed to membership in that body Jung Lu, a viceroy 

_ Of the interior, who made himself as offensive to the foreign- 

ers during the complications as was Prince Tuan himself. 

' The emperor, Kwang Hsu, is evidently anxious to end the 

present situation as quickly as possible; and yet at the 
Same time, with true Oriental diplomacy, he is trying to de- 
vise a plan to modify his own humiliation in acceding to the 
demands of the foreigners, by obtaining the recognition by 

_ the powers of one of the men at whom the kaiser’s declara- 

tion of the sternest vengeance was undoubtedly directed. 


rd 


Tue British parliamentary elections, so far as results have 
been determined, indicate that the Unionists will probably 
‘Sustain a considerable loss in the incoming Parliament. A 
bitter contest has developed over the seat of the Hon. 
Joseph 1 Chamberlain, secretary of state for the colonies. The 
a als, who have never forgiven the defection of the 


lal secretary, have brought some facts concerning Mr. 
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Chamberlain before the voters, which have caused some un- 
easiness in the ranks of the existing government coalition. 
The Liberals have attempted to prove that the colonial 
secretary, who is generally regarded as the author of the war 
in South Africa, was financially interested in firms that held 
heavy contracts for furnishing supplies to the troops in the 
field. This fact, if established, is likely to place a serious 
obstacle in the way of the future possibilities of Mr. Cham- 
berlain, even if it does not remove him from power at once,— 
a contingency which is not regarded as within the range of 
possibilities. Inasmuch as Mr. Chamberlain’s name has 
been frequently mentioned in connection with the premier- 
ship of a possible future cabinet, the progress of the canvass 
is regarded with more than ordinary interest. Winston 
Spencer Churchill, the war correspondent who achieved a 
sensational escape from captivity in Boer hands during the 
late war, is one of the men who have been elected in the 
Conservative interest. Among the other Conservative can- 
didates is Mr. Rudyard Kipling, whose correspondence from 
the field during the war was strongly redolent of the spirit 
that animated the British colonial office before and during 
the struggle. 


Brevities. 


Those who are interested begin to ask, Why do not the 
people attend base-ball games? 


When some young minister vehemently condemned the sin 
of pride, a veteran remarked that he liked to see people 
have pride enough to be decent. 


Let us begin the twentieth century with a peace crusade, 
of which the main purpose shall be to find out and disclose 
the best things in all nations, creeds, and parties. 


An orthodox correspondent accuses us of being full of 
sectarianism. Our aim is to do good to all men, especially 
to those of our own household, in just so far as they need 
protection. 


Suppose all the churches should for a little time try the 
experiment of seeking for agreements and forgetting differ- 
ences. Might not the result show the grounds of union as 
they have never been seen before ? 


Illiteracy is not always a sign of ignorance. Our strong 
ancestors were illiterate and not unintelligent. Many self- 
made men of power are illiterate to an astonishing degree. 
But the illiteracy of laziness, shiftlessness, and vice, marks, 
wherever found, danger to the State. 


The picture of Dr. Hale which appears in our paper this 
week was taken for the benefit of the Church of Our Father 
in Westerly, R.I. Carbonette pictures from the original neg- 
ative may be had for fifty cents each, postpaid, from Rev. 
A. L, Weatherly, or from F. W. Stiles of Westerly, R.I. 


The record of the progress and history of the race from 
its lowest beginnings to its highest attainments is to be 
found in human nature. Every human being carries within 
himself, in his active powers and impulses, every propensity 
which has ever furnished the energy to maintain progress. 


A scientific man in Rome has just applied his microscope 
to the long skirts of three young women after a walk in the 
city streets. He found microbes enough to infect the whole 
population of China. It may, however, be a comfort to our 
readers to remember that this army of microbes did not de- 
stroy even the three young women. 


The year is growing old. Nineteen hundred years of our 
era are nearly completed, as years are counted by the Roman 
Church which made the calendar. If we can at all trust to 
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the knowledge that has been pouring into the minds of men 
for the last twenty-five years, the new century will test and 
strengthen all the higher qualities of civilized men and 
women. 


Among the shining instances of human goodness and be- 
nevolence, one who comes close to human nature in times 
of misfortune and disaster sees some of the meanest and 
darkest phases of human nature. In Galveston there were 
men whose first impulse was to assault the living and to rob 
the dead. ‘Those who administer relief have to drive away 
the greedy men and women who have suffered no loss, and 
who swarm like flies where anything is to be given away. 


A correspondent who is interested in the supply of pulpits 
writes to suggest that it would be well to make a suggestion 
to the effect that it is desirable for parish committees in our 
churches to refrain from giving to reporters any matter that 
would lead to the publication of articles in which the per- 
sonal characteristics and comparative excellence of candidates 
who are now settled are discussed. Such publication often 
disturbs existing relations and sometimes makes serious 
trouble.” 


Rey. F. H. James, whose death Dr. Hale recorded in the 
Christian Register two months ago, was serving in China 
with distinguished success as an interpreter for the govern- 
ment. Recent advices show that he lost his life in 
serving others. He had warned a company of Methodist 
missionaries, and escorted them to a place of safety. Then 
returning, he fell into the hands of Chinese rebels, and was 
by them beheaded. He came to us after service as a mis- 
sionary in China, with a deep conviction that the Unitarian 
interpretation of the gospel was the one which would finally 
reach and bless the Chinese empire. 


Letters to the Editor. 


The Ideal Christ. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 

« The vision of that which ought to be,— this is our Christ.” 
You do make it “ perfectly clear” that, if you use the word 
Christ, you do not mean Jesus, and that, in your opinion, the 
life of Jesus cannot possibly “ satisfy the men of the twentieth 
century.” Then, it seems to me, you cannot rightly use the 
words “ Christ” and “ Christian ” to convey your thought re- 
garding your ideal, or your ideas of religion and life and related 
subjects. My stricture — to follow your expression — is that it 
is not frankly honest to call what you have in mind C/rist¢ or 
Christian. Used in that way, the terms are misleading ; and 
all frank and clear-minded persons are likely to suspect that 
the terms “ Christ ” and ‘‘ Christian,” when used by men of your 
way of thinking, are mean¢ to mislead and deceive. It would 
be an immense gain for your teaching and influence to drop 
those terms entirely. “This, this, is American, and of even 
date with a// the centuries, to say what we mean, and mean 
what we say”; and there is little reason that men should, heed 
what you say, if you are going to speak in this accommo- 
dated sense,— a sense which always requires explanation, and 
which is certain to be constantly misunderstood. 

Your thought— “this real Christ, the God in us ”— was 
constantly urged by Henry Clarke Wright and the leading 
“ Spiritualists ” fifty years ago in the same words which you 
now employ. But they frankly repudiated the term “ Chris- 
tian,” and constantly affirmed the inferiority of Jesus, in 
thought and character, as compared with “the men of the 
nineteenth century.” I thought them in error in the light of 
history,— wrong philosophically, psychologically, and practi- 
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cally,— and I still think so; but I respected their scorn of all 
pretense and ambiguity. I find nothing very imperative in 
your ideal, no great dynamic potency or effectiveness for the 
help of men or of society. But I am ready for light and 
wisdom from any source. The age needs guidance. I wish 
that many of the writers of our time might heed Hamlet’s 
advice to the player,— ‘Cease thy damnable faces, and 
begin.” J. B. HARRISON. 


Historical Records. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 

In preparing a History of Organized Unitarianism in 
America, at the request of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, I have found myself much restricted in certain direc- 
tions because the library in the Unitarian Building does not 
contain all the necessary materials for such a history. With 
the hope that I may secure what I desire, and that the library 
may be enlarged, I would ask here for information and for 
the use of periodicals and books. ‘The publication of Ze 
Young Christian as a weekly for the young was begun in 
Boston, at the office of Zhe Christian Register, in January, 
1837. Can any one tell me how long that paper continued 
or give me an opportunity to examine? Rev. Samuel K. 
Lothrop began the publication of Zhe Christian Monitor in 
Dover, N.H., in October, 1831; and it was issued there for 
two years. Where did it then go to, and was it finally merged 
into the Liberal Christian of New York? Zhe Christian 
Repository began in Meadville some time in 1852. Can any 
one give me the exact dates of its beginning and ending? 

A complete set of these periodicals ought to be in the 
library in the Unitarian Building, 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 
If any one can place them there, he will confer a consider- 
able favor upon myself and others. In the same place ought 
to be a complete set of Zhe Rising Faith, which was pub- 
lished in Manchester, N.H., about 1880 and succeeding 
years; Zhe Guidon, changed to Zhe Pacific Unitarian, which 
has been published in San Francisco for several years; Zhe 
Southern Unitarian, issued in Atlanta by Mr. Chaney; O/d 
and WVew, published for a dozen years in Davenport and 
Chicago; Our Best Words, published by Mr. Douthit at 
Shelbyville; and Zhe Church Exchange, published in Port- 
land for perhaps ten years. Especially helpful to me at this 
time ‘would be a complete set of Uwzty, edited in Chicago 
by Jenkin LI. Jones for the last twenty-five years. With 
that ought to be included Zhe Pamphlet Mission, which pre- 
ceded Unity; and Zhe Church Door Pulpit, Unity Mission 
Tracts, and Unity Short Tracts, all issued from the same 
office. Every pamphlet issued in the Central West, and in 
any way connected with the history of Unitarianism in that 
region, ought to go into the library I have named. Among 
these are the address given at Cleveland by President Liver- 
more on the completion of the first twenty-five years of the 
Western Conference; Mr. Sunderland’s “ Issue in the West,” 
printed on the eve of the session of the Western Conference 
in Cincinnati; and many others connected with that contro- 
versy, which I cannot name because a list of them is not 
within reach. 

‘I have fully realized during the past year the very great 
importance of bringing together all such historical materials 
as I have named. Without their use the work upon which I 
am engaged cannot be completed with that exactness of 
statement which is desirable. 
without sectional and factional bias, so far as I can attain 
that ideal result. In order that it may be so, I need as com- 
plete information as possible. So far I have received the 
most ready response to all requests for information I have 
made, and I have no doubt the present one will have a like 
cordial reception. GEORGE WILLIS COOKE. 

WAKEFIELD PARK, WAKEFIELD, MAss, 
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I purpose to have my book . 


For the Christian Register. 


On the Threshold. 


BY EDWARD F. HAYWARD. 


Numberer of centuries, the gathered years, 
Again bound up, a sheaf behind us lie. 
Waiting, we stand, and, as the new time nears, 
Throw challenge out, and front the open sky. 
Yet humble are we, Lord, and fain would mark 
By mercies known a leading through the dark. 


A hundred years of mercies! Oh, how vast 
The storied wonders of that wizard age 
Which Nature new discovered, arts recast, 
And undreamed comforts lavished on us,— page 
In totals infinite, in details strange 
As is thy love, that knows no lapse nor change 


Lord, make us mindful of our honored days, 
Born late to see thy planting come to fruit 
In Church and State, in kindlier social ways, 
And clearer thought of thee. Tame thou the brute 
Unburied in us, that thy works abide, 
Henceforth unwasted by our lust and pride. 


Bards and Heroes. 


BY REV. GEORGE LEONARD CHANEY. 


On the crest and at the foot of Indian Ridge in Mount 
Auburn lies all that was mortal of the poet Longfellow and 
that heroic woman, Ellen Cheney Johnson. 
One mission of poetry, in which Longfellow excelled, is 
_ to give the silent dead a deathless voice. Bards sing what 
heroes do. ‘The themes and inspiration of poetry are found 
: in the valor and constancy of devoted lives. 
It matters not that in this instance no poem from Long- 
fellow ever célebrated the work of Ellen Johnson. His 
Santa Filomena celebrates her kind. 


“ A noble type of good 
Heroic womanhood.” 


Enough that his muse, always reverent and loving toward 
human work, found in the examples of sacrifice the accept- 
able offerings of a tuneful worship. Thus his song became 
a hymn, not less acceptable, we may believe, to the Highest 
Power, because it was the response of a human heart to the 
_ worth of a human deed; both word and deed his own off- 
‘Spring. 

The poet’s monument is a finished stone; the woman’s, 
 arough bowlder from the hillside, an “altar not build with 
_ hewing.” The one marks the resting place of Art; the other, 
| of Nature. Longfellow’s remembered verses decorate his 
_ grave and strew the grass with flowers. But Ellen Johnson’s 

memorial rock, when I saw it, was overrun with purple 
clematis and the ivy which sheds its leaves in autumn, to 
_ reveal the firm hold its tendrils have taken upon the Eternal. 
Both stones are without other inscription than their family 
_ names, those names the sufficient memorials of their virtues. 
_ For, while the woman’s work is less widely known than the 
_poet’s verses, it is not less dearly prized and honored by 
"those who walked with her on earth; and, if his praise is in 
all the churches, the works of the virtuous woman praise her 
ye itbe gates. 


the old year out and the new year in with Ellen Johnson 
and her “ family,” as she liked to call the women with whom 
she lived in the great prison at Sherborn. Of all the meet- 
; of the year, this was to her the most important. She 
v her wards, and how to make the most of occasions 
their improvement. There was no compulsory attend- 
| these prayers. The prisoners could come or they 
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ranks, a unique procession of the nuns of sin. In heaven 
and hell the inhabitants have no concealments,— in heaven 
because they have no need of them; in the lower world 
because they are of no avail. It clears the deck wonder- 
fully, for spiritual action, when concealments are taken 
away. ‘The very presence of these women, all convicted of 
crime, was in itself a confession of sin. Their coming 
together without word or speech was a noiseless litany : 
‘“‘That it may please thee to show thy pity upon all pris- 
oners and captives, we beseech thee to hear us, good Lord.” 
From her seat on the chapel platform, curé and curator of 
this precarious parish, fos¢eyv-mother and jailer of these chil- 
dren of disobedience, Ellen Johnson really presided over the 
ministries of the hour, without conducting them. Although 
forbidden by necessary discipline to speak, the prisoner may 
weep ; and the sobbing responses of that kneeling congrega- 
tion rose to heaven,— the incense of the heart. 

We wished to sing Phcebe Cary’s hymn, “One Sweetly 
Solemn Thought,” but it was not in the hymnal in use in the 
chapel; and so Mrs. Johnson essayed herself to sing it to 
music she had learned in earlier days. Her voice had lost 
its confiderce, but kept its faith; and nothing sweeter or 
more worshipful than her singing could have been found : — 


“ Nearer the bound of life, 
Where we lay our burdens down, 
Nearer leaving the cross, 
Nearer gaining the crown.” 


A few months later she died. 

I call her life heroic, because it was faithful to the talents 
given her, and because it made the most and best of the 
opportunities for service which came to her. 

Both talents and opportunities were unusual, but her em- 
ployment of them was even more exceptional. This is her 
distinction, and calls for our remembrance and praise. This 
woman discovered her high calling of God to save that 
which was lost by daily practising her every-day calling. 
She did not hear a voice appointing her to her eventful min- 
istry. She made her way, step by step, from one kind deed 
to another, until, to her surprise, she found herself, at length, 
the mother and mentor of a community of women of whom 
an offended community had no hope. One of many noble- 
hearted women of Boston, always active in good works, she 
was only distinguishable from her sisters by her unusual ad- 
ministrative ability. At the Soldiers’ Home or on the board 
of the Society for the Protection of Dumb Animals, she 
showed such tender sensibility and good sense that no one 
who knew her there was surprised to find her by and by 
conducting the Sherborn Prison for Women with the same 
tenderness of heart and force of mind and will. The variety 
and compass of powers which she displayed in her conduct 
of that model settlement of punishment and reform cannot 
be suggested in the perishing tribute we lay upon her grave. 
See how the leaves and flowers half hide and half reveal the 
rock of her remembrance. So her smile attested her strength, 
and her words were based on character. Firm, but not ob- 
stinate, self-reliant, but never self-engrossed, born to com- 
mand, taught by experience to obey, a little imperious by 
nature, but subdued by bereavement and the discipline of 
life’s regretted errors to that self-rule which rules others, 
deliberate in counsel, prompt tg perform the deed determined 
on, business-like in business affairs, well balanced with equal 
weight of heart and brain, manly to do, womanly to endure, 
no wonder, when she put her hand to the plough of prison 
reform, she turned such a furrow in the world’s brown field 
that all who plough after her must keep in line with it. 

Death allows what Life prohibits. One story illustrating 
her character and way, told me in confidence, I venture now 
to relate. 

Once in Mrs. Johnson’s absence from Sherbora, in at- 
tendance upon a meeting of the Prison Reform Association, 
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a woman was brought to the prison who made her keepers 
tremble before her ungovernable tongue and brutal strength. 
She was placed in solitary confinement, and kept there, await- 
ing the superintendent’s return. Mrs. Johnson reached home 
on Saturday, but did not visit the prisoner until Sunday’s 
rest and renewal of soul had girded her for the encounter. 
Then the bolts were drawn, and she went in. It was in peril 
of her life, but she did not hesitate. Surly, violent, vicious, 
murderous, mad in temper, if not in mind, the prisoner re- 
sisted every appeal to heart or reason. ‘Truth to tell, very 
few words of appeal were said to her by this wise caster-out 
of evil spirits. Brave silence, fearless waiting, and finally 
this singular cry from the good woman to the bad: “I wish 
you would help me. My work here is very hard. I almost 
break down every day. I lose my patience. I wish you 
would pray for me.” 

“Pray!” scoffed the prisoner. 
how.” 

‘‘Oh, yes. You have only to say, God help Mrs. Johnson 
to be patient to-day. Say it every morning. I need it.” 

And the woman did it, and her prayer made her more 
patient as well as her keeper. 

“She descended into hell,” I mused, recalling this story by 
Ellen Johnson’s grave. Shall I not believe that, like her 
Master, she is risen? 


“JT pray! I don’t know 


Dry Religion. 


BY AUGUSTA LARNED. 


The tendency of our time is toward the repression of 
sentiment. The finer feelings, the deeper convictions hidden 
in the soul, are in danger of withering. The oil of joy, 
where soul speaks to soul with openness and candor, seems 
to have run dry. We are not deeply indignant or profoundly 
loving, but too formal, with faces too deeply enamelled to 
wear a natural smile. 

Nearly all great religious, moral, literary, or artistic re- 
vivals have had their inception in little coteries of friends, 
who spoke with open heart all they thought and felt, fearless 
of ridicule, impassioned for truth, in love with the ideal. 
The failure of this ardent, inspiring, soul-stirring communi- 
cation seems to be one of the marks of our time. We have 
a thousand modes of intellectual and religious improvement ; 
but we no longer get very near to our fellow-beings, to the 
finding of the inmost fibre of truth and conviction that is.in 
them. Cold intellectuality cannot take the place of this 
vital contact. If our clergy talked less themselves, and 
took more pains to find out what the people are thinking 
and feeling, the germs that are lying latent in hearts and 
minds, the bond of religious unity might have fewer defective 
links. 

There is too much preaching at people, too little inter- 
change of thought and feeling, too much outside stimulation, 
too little response that finds active expression, and passes 
as capital into the spiritual riches of the church and the 
community; in short, too much dry and rather hard religion 
and too little of the permeating, quickening principle that 
helps to a rich fruitfulness. The drawing out of high gifts 
of honor, of noble conscientiousness, of courage and fear- 
lessness that truckle not to low standards, of a new and 
better conception of love and duty,— these are the things 
of highest value in any society, the unattained yet possible 
virtue kept clearly in view. 

Though we unite at the communion and in other religious 
exercises, there may be no fusing or blending of religious 
experience to create a glow, no element out of which a fire 
is kindled. The dry sticks refuse to light. They are proper 
and correct as sticks, but they generate neither heat nor 
flame. It is sad to see petty activities take the place of 
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genuine spiritual union, the baptism of true feeling and 
emotion that welds a church into oneness. It is perhaps 
better to have a little passion and wrong-headedness in the 
right direction than too much varnished, Japanned, or 
galvanized smoothness that conceals the void of spiritual 
inanity. 

It is the office of some to shock others into a sense of the 
dangers of a position apparently safe and sound. To live 
along year after year, getting drier and drier religiously, more 
and more correct, proper, and irreproachable, more and 
more fixed in formal fashions and immovable ‘prejudices, is 
not the Christ ideal. 

Some churches are certainly mummified without knowing 
it. They need the fiery message of a Saint Paul, the preaching 
of a loving, erring, repentant Peter, to wake them up to the 
great world of deep human needs and sufferings, to that 
large liberty in Christ not primarily correct and formal, but 
passionately alive to the possibilities of a new ideal, a new 
form of consecration, a closer union of souls, from which vital 
heat is generated. 

The dry church may be beautiful as a specimen of fossil 
religion, but increasingly it will have some of the characteris- 
tics of the Pharisaical creed Christ denounced with such 
vigor. It will be time-serving, timid about truth-telling, 
afraid of the rich pew-owners, and indirectly devoted to com- 
mercialism. It is good perhaps like some antique institution 
we point to with respect for what it did in its prime, but it 
has no message for to-day. It is living on its reputation 
and its traditions. Unless it vitalizes, and quickly, the time 
will come when it will be removed as a useless obstruction. 

Too much worldly prosperity may dry up a church as well 
as too little. But one person with diffusive influence and 
genuinely alive may save it from total extinction. The 
secularization of the church, it would seem, has gone about 
as far as it is likely to go inour time. The effort to make of 
it a lecture lyceum, an amusement hall, or a club, is bound to 
fail. If it ceases to be a spiritual home, a training school 
for the immortal powers in man, it ceases to have significance. 
Already the hunger and thirst of many souls give promise of 
a richer, ampler, more spontaneous religious life in the future. 
A kind of conceit obtrudes itself into excessive intellectuality. 
The power of living apart, of touching only by the head, is 
not religious. Christianity has always combated either’ 
openly or covertly the conceit of the intellect, the selfishness 
and egotism of worldliness. But apart from these is the 
pride of perfect correctness, the worship of what Tolstoi 
calls comme il faut,—a worship hardly less conducive to 
aridity than too oppressive intellect or too engrossing world- 
liness. Religion forgets human distinctions. It sees only 
the soul. It acknowledges human kinship. It is generous, 
broad-minded, humble-hearted. It goes through the world 
seeking the brother, and, when it finds him, rejoices more than 
at the acquisition of millions. It sees in all men the germs 
of the higher life. Aspiring to this itself, it desires to help 
others out of the trammels of formalism, materialism, and 
sensuality into the freedom of the spirit. 

The oneness of humanity was the vital principle of the 
early church. All were children of one father. Without prac- 
tically recognizing this principle, a church cannot vitalize. 
We cannot live alone in our faith, We cannot be always 
passive,— preached to without response. We cannot always 
absorb without giving anything out, and still be healthy 
Christians. The fossil church devotes itself to dead Jews in 
Judea, when it ought to give its attention to living sinners 
in the next street. Its influence is wasted on those old and 
dusty conduits, when it should be spread upon the leprous 
sores and reeking slums of its own town. It should have a 
more burning sense of moral obliquity, and responsibility for 
the evils that lie at its feet, and not be poring on old, 
thumbed, and time-worn texts when new ones are growing 
on every bush. Life is eternally pouring itself into new 
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nels. Religion must follow where it leads. If Life 
es its holy sister far behind in the race, it is only the 
of religion that seems to lag. The Spirit of God for- 
follows life, makes for itself new temples, sets up new 
altars, breathes fresh hope and courage into human souls, 
finds new channels for its aspiration. Let us not lag be- 
ind in the race, but seek ever to follow divine leading, the 
breath of the infinite, that like the wind bloweth where it 
listeth, and no man knoweth whence it comes or whither it 
2g O eth. 


Marcus Aurelius and Christianity. 


BY REV. CHARLES A. ALLEN, 


_ With regard to Renan’s remark, which Mr. Williams 
quotes (September 6) that, “though he [Marcus Aurelius] 
owes almost everything to Stoicism, he is not of any school,” 
we find some confirmation in a recent work by Mr. Bussell 
of Oxford (“ The School of Plato,” London, 1896), who says 
that Marcus and the philosophizing minds of his time were 
1 practically Eclectics, though they were called Stoics or 
7 Epicureans or Platonists respectively. The philosophies of 
the ancient world were crumbling away; the advocates of 
each felt keenly the inadequacy of it to meet the spiritual 
needs of the time; and they tried to supplement its defects 
with the best ideas they could elsewhere find. Philosophy 
had thus become a “hotch-potch.” In Marcus, for instance, 
we find thoughts which are utterly inconsistent with Stoic 
philosophy and are apparently Platonic. He quotes from 
Plato approvingly. For “before the infiltration of Platonic 
ideas,” says Mr. Bussell, “the affinity of God with the soul 
of man was a merely fhysica/ postulate.”’ “ By a violent act 
of will and in defiance of all fact and experience, he [z.¢., the 
Stoic “wise man”] invests this Power with moral qualities 
which are, strictly speaking, inadmissible in the purely 
_ physical theology of the Stoics.” For the “ disheartening 
feeling of servitude to an unknown and unknowable Power 
is apt in certain natures to clothe its despair in the language 
of devotion,— language which is entirely unmeaning apart 
from a personal, and thus comprehensible, authority, whose 
Ways agree with our human notions of justice and benevo- 
lence.” (“The School of Plato,” pp. 294, 291, 289.) We 
find a parallel to the ‘‘ Stoicism ” of Marcus in the “ Calvin- 
ism” of Orthodox Congregationalism during the present 
century. While calling itself Calvinist (or Calvinisticalish, as 
Prof. Park once said), it has gradually accepted many ideas 
that are utterly inconsistent with the distinctive Calvinist 
doctrine of God’s Arbitrary Sovereignty; it has recognized 
the true Fatherhood of God and modified the doctrine of 
Sovereignty; till it has become really Eclectic, “‘ not of any 
school,” and has had the good sense pretty generally to drop 
the Calvinist name. 

But it is certain at any rate that, long before the time of 
Marcus, Christianity used “the language of devotion” in a 
deeper and intenser meaning than any philosopher ever 
; for it expressed to Christians an enthusiasm of faith 
hope which the world had never known before. We 
ppersiore interpret this religious language in Stoic 
gs not only by the distinctive beliefs and the prevalent 
of the writers, but also by the real influence and 
results of Stoic doctrine in the world at that time and 
es of disciples. For, though Marcus and Epictetus 
nally use phrases that sound almost Christian, we, 
heless, cannot find in their writings or in their per- 
influence any trace of that marvellous spiritual power, 
glow of eager faith and reverent philanthropy, which 
a holy fire from city to city and brought together 
of rich and poor, of slaves and freemen, in the 
tian 1 brotherhood of service and sacrifice and martyr- 
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dom, by which the decaying civilization of that time was at 
last redeemed ; and, therefore, we must conclude that such a 
difference in results was caused by a real difference in be- 
liefs, even when Stoic and Christian use similar phrases. 

For instance, when Marcus Aurelius speaks of men having 
the “power not to do anything but what God Almighty ap- 
proves,”— an expression which Mr. Beach quotes as imply- 
ing a Stoic belief in the mora/ infinity of man,— we must 
remember that the Stoic means something different by the 
words “God” and “approve”? from what the Christian 
means; for not even Platonism, as Martineau has shown, 
ever grasped the true thought of divine personality. The 
God of Stoicism and Platonism was really “impersonal.” 
“ Words expressive of mental life and action were employed, 
where no proper idea of personality was present”; for “the 
notion of personality was held very indistinctly and with 
great fluctuation by the Greek philosophers.” (Martineau, 
“Types of Ethical Theory,” Part I. Book I. Branch I. § 4.) 
‘*God”’ meant to Marcus, then, only the impersonal Moral 
Order of the universe ; and God’s « approval” was the satis- 
faction of heart which comes to the conscientious man. But 
it implied no communion of a Father with a child, no true 
sharing of an infinite moral life. We can be easily misled 
by importing into Stoic phrases a meaning which would be 
necessarily unintelligible to a Stoic, and would be under- 
stood by those only who inherit in their Hebrew blood and 
in the spiritual discipline of a thousand years a faith in God 
as a Holy Will, or who catch the meaning of this faith under 
the training of Christian fellowship and worship. This im- 
portant fact of the difficulty of understanding certain words 
in ancient literature is well exemplified in what Miss Wedg- 
wood says: “To an Englishman the type of orderly action 
is Will, and Chance is a mere negation of Will; but, to the 
Roman, Will was the disorderly interrupting agency, and 
Chance was that general tendency of things that makes for 
order.” So that, in reading the Roman poet Lucretius, we 
come nearest to understanding his real meaning if we sub- 
stitute Will for Chance, inasmuch as the two words have 
really waltzed around and taken each other’s places. (“The 
Moral Ideal,” p. 164.) Similarly, she says that “few dis- 
tinctions are so important for a true understanding of history 
as that between the classic and the modern sense of the 
word liberty.” ‘To some extent we may say that the Greek 
love of liberty embodied the very opposite feeling to this” 
(z.¢., the English love of liberty), Plato “ meant by liberty 
something which was compatible with any amount of des- 
potic regulation of individual life.” (/dcd., p. 104.) In like 
manner Martineau points out that “the words Swdyect and 
Odject have slipped into their modern meaning from one 
completely the inverse.” (“A Study of Religion,” vol. i 
p. 385, note.) This shows that we cannot be certain of un- 
derstanding the real meaning of an ancient philosopher 
when we turn the pages of an English translation and quote 
passages at random, as our Free Religionist friends are fond 
of doing, for the sake of proving that there is nothing dis- 
tinctive in Christianity. It is unscholarly and misleading. 
We need to study the whole mental and spiritual atmosphere 
of the ancient world, as Prof. Wenley has done in his “ Soc- 
rates and Christ” and “The Preparation for Christianity,” 
and Miss Wedgwood in “The Moral Ideal,” and Mr. Bussell 
in “The School of Plato.” We must remember especially 
that certain ideas would never have appeared except where 
certain race influences and long nurture had prepared the 
soil. -The ideas, for instance, that underlie Greek art, phi- 
losophy, and science, were taught the world by the Greek 
race, and never sprang up spontaneously in Palestine or 
Latium, and, indeed, were with difficulty communicated to 
other races. So it was with the distinctive religious ideas of 
the Hebrew race which flowered out into Christianity. They 
would never have sprung up as a result of Stoic or Platonic 
training. We owe them wholly to our Christian nurture. 
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And yet, as Prof. Wenley has explained, the philosophy of 
Greece and Rome prepared the way for Christianity by its 
patient study of a problem which Christianity alone could 
solve, and probably this partly accounts for the rapid spread 
of the Christian gospel. It is the problem of the real mean- 
ing and value of human life. Socrates was the first to dis- 
cover the problem; and from his time there was a “ gradual 
awakening of a sense of the value of human personality and 
its implications.” (Prof. Wenley’s Preparation, p. 57.) But 
philosophy, though constantly groping for the full answer to 
Socrates’ problem, could nowhere find it; and “to the 
strange unconsciousness of the [full] worth of personality 
we must trace the rapid social degeneration of imperial 
times.” (/éid., p. 166.) But Christianity then came to 
preach ‘‘a fresh interpretation of human nature, and especi- 
ally an insight into its zztrinsically infinite worth” (bid., p. 
187), and thus brought salvation to the world of that age. 

With regard to human nature, the fact that even Marcus 
believed that all souls (as well as all things) would finally be 
absorbed into the original Unity and lose individuality, 
becoming practically annihilated (Thoughts, iv., 14, 21), for 
“ everything which is only part of God in a derivative sense 
(2.0. all human souls) will cease to exist, and pure Deity, or 
primary fire, will alone remain ” (Zeller’ s “ Stoics,” p. 156), as 
well as the other fact that his faith in a life beyond the grave 
seemed to waver at times, and was so unlike the jubilant and 
steadfast faith of Paul,— these show that Marcus could not 
have attached such a value to the individual soul as Chris- 
tianity taught by its doctrine of immortality. To Marcus 
every human soul, even though it can “ think God’s thoughts 
after him,” and has a certain dignity and value because its 
range of thought is so great, yet is really finite in nature, 
because the duration of its conscious existence is limited. 
Therefore, between the Stoic estimate of its value and the 
Christian estimate there must be an infinite distance; and, 
though the Stoic taught mercy and charity toward mankind, 
and recognized a certain brotherhood of humanity and even 
a certain sacredness in man, yet there is a vast difference 
between this Stoic philanthropy and the Christian love of 
all men as beings “for whom Christ died” (to use the 
Apostolic phrase, which symbolically suggests a wealth of 
profound spiritual truth), and whom God so loves and values 
as to offer them “the gift of everlasting life.” 

After I wrote that the Stoics believed “in a changeless 
order,” I was haunted by a dim misgiving that I had not 
made my meaning clear by this phrase, and that somebody 
might trip over it. Mr. Beach has very obligingly done this, 
so as to show me my mistake; and I therefore hasten to 
apologize and explain. For I meant to say that to the Stoic 
the order of nature is a fixed course of events, linked in a 
chain of cause and effect, wherein no improvement or true 
progress is possible, but the particular phenomena are con- 
stantly changing and ‘becoming new.” ‘This changeless 
order, after a long cycle of time, will begin again; and then 
the former course of events in history and nature will be 
exactly repeated. (Zeller’s “ Stoics,” pp. 187, 188, 157, 158.) 
How different is this from the faith of Christianity in an 
everlasting progress, in which every man may be a fellow- 
worker with God! 

I must gently protest against the Spectator being called a 
“maligner” of Marcus Aurelius. ‘The word savors some- 
what of the odium theologicum which Unitarians do not en- 
courage. Could any one utter a warmer eulogy than the 
Spectators tribute to Marcus: ‘We love him for his nobility 
and for his faithfulness to the light he knew”? And all that the 
Spectator further says is in substance this: that the Roman 
emperor never had the good fortune to apprehend certain re- 
ligious ideas which Christianity alone has taught the world, 
and therefore he missed that highest type of spiritual char- 
acter which these ideas alone can inspire. 

I would add that, since Mr. Beach’s letter in the Register 
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for September 13, we have been corresponding; and I su 
mitted to him what I have written above. He cannot agree 
in all respects, but thinks that he has sufficiently explained 
his views in his letters to the egister. I must say for 
myself that I have valued the discussion and the correspond- — 
ence, because it has plainly shown me that we do not-really dif- 
fer so much as we thought we did, and that much of the 
apparent difference is due to some misapprehension of each | 
other’s meaning, which a careful explanation removes. It is” 
well worth while to take a little pains in trying to do justice 
to those who dissent from our views, and in ascertaining pre- 
cisely why they dissent. : 

I am permitted to print a part of a letter from Prof. Wen- 
ley of the University of Michigan : — : 

‘‘T think there is very little between you and Mr. Beach, 
and for what there is the Spectator is to blame. That paper 
represents the Anglican via media. It is very sober, very 
solid, and just a little inclined to adopt the de haut en bas 
attitude to any thing or person it differs from. This is 
present markedly in the article quoted. 

“ As a general rule,— and I don’t think this occasion is an 
exception,— the whole question of Marcus Aurelius is taken 
out of vital relation to his age. It is not a problem as 
between his teaching and that of Christianity, but of his 
place in the conditions which made for the speedy supremacy 
of the teaching of Jesus. It is a matter which dates back to 
Plato. My chapter on Plato in the ‘ Preparation’ [chapter 
ili.] will explain what I mean. Marcus Aurelius is the last 
word in the break between the man and the citizen. By his 
time there was but one citizen, the emperor; and he was the 
first to feel — he did not know — that in these circumstances 
the life of the single citizen is a barren affair. It is without 
consolations, because without human and humane relations. 
These he tries to think out in his book. Hence his pathos 
which so wins on us as to draw us into calling him Christian. 
His great value lies in the fact that he did not, like the quasi- 
Orientals of Alexandria, try to escape his problem by some 
mystical juggling, but faced up to it in all its consequences. 
In a word, he was the man who felt the barrenness of life to 
the full, and so was a type of the man who wanted to be 
redeemed, not by some theological hocus-pocus, now called 
Christianity, but by the positive gift of a new vocation,—a 
vocation final in all ages, and supplied first and fully by 
Jesus.” 

In saying that the Sfectator is “to blame” for the appar- 
ent difference between Mr. Beach and myself, Prof. Wenley 
means, I suppose, that the Spectator is not precise and clear, 
as, for instance, in the phrase “the sense of the infinite in 
man,” which should have read “the sense of the infinite 
value of human nature”’; for this is the distinctive Christian 
truth. 


Spiritual Life. 


The awards of heaven come not from our successes, as 
the world terms them, but from the strength and courage 
with which we have worked, suffered, and resisted.— George 
Brown. 


Td 


Petty cares need great affections to prevent them from 
disturbing our tempers. Small, insistent, and troublesome 
tasks require large ends and aims, that they may be ate 
and faithfully performed.— Henry W. Crosskey. , 


ad 


Every sincere wish and prayer for goodness, every earnest 
attempt to fulfil difficult duty, is sure to help on our spiritual 
progress, either directly or indirectly. By one road or 
another, every such effort brings us nearer ta God. rd me 
Freeman Clarke. : 
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_ God is known and seen and trusted by thousands of souls 
who need no other evidence of his being or his will than 
what is directly revealed to their hearts. ‘There is that 
_ within us more sacred than cathedral altar or stained win- 
dow or sacred writing. It is the soul itself— HH W. 
Bellows. 

& 


Faith is the very life of the spirit. How shall we maintain 
it, how increase it? By living it. Faith grows with well- 
doing. What little faith you have, only live it for one day, 
and it will be stronger to-morrow. Live with your fellow- 
creatures as their brother to-day, and to-morrow God will 
be felt by you as your Father in heaven the more tenderly.— 
William Mountford. 


For the Christian Register. 


A Prayer. 


BY K. R. C. 


O Providence that careth 
For us, thy countless fold, e 

In peace preserve, from harm defend, 
Those whom our memories hold. 


O Wisdom that designeth 
What our best meed shall be, 
Dispose our minds, incline our hearts, 
To heed thy Majesty. 


O Sovereign Love that blesseth 
The world and all mankind, 

’Twixt souls akin let naught descend 
To loose the ties that bind. 


O Father, God who beareth 
With wayward heart and will, 

Thy grace, which strength and peace imparts, 
Continue to us still, 


Che Pulpit. 


Accidents and Disasters in their Relation to a Divine 
Providence. 


BY REV. JOHN C. KIMBALL. 


The awful disaster which recently occurred at Galveston, 
involving the death of more than six thousand human beings 
and the destruction of millions of dollars’ worth of prop- 
erty, along with its other terrors, is to many people most ter- 
rible of all because of the havoc it tends to make in their 
religious faith,— is a reminder that, amid the many beautiful 
and beneficent things of the world in which we live, indicat- 
__ ing a Father’s love and care, there is an element of calamity, 
_ breaking forth ever and anon, which, on the face of it, has 
a widely different meaning. Now it is a tornado, wiping out 
a city on the land and filling the sea with wrecked vessels 
_and drowned men; at another time a conflagration, burning 
‘up in one mass of agony a crowded theatre or church or 
shop; soon a coal-mine explosion, burying alive in a com- 
non grave whole companies of busy workmen ; again, a rail- 
road train plunging through a rotten bridge or down a ravine 

or into another train, and letting loose the scalding steam 
on its mangled and imprisoned passengers; by and by an 
sarthquake or volcano or cloud bursts, overwhelming all life, 
nal and human, in vast sections of country ; every day a 
list of single accidents, each small in itself but making 
ther a sum which transcends the largest holocaust hor- 
rs. And, in view of them all, we can but ask, What is 
sir relation to the doctrine of an all-mighty and all-loving 


: 
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Providence superintending the affairs of the universe? What 
their consistency with the Bible teaching, that not a sparrow 
can fall to the ground without a heavenly Father’s hand, 
and that men, therefore, as being of more value than many 
sparrows, need have no fear of harm? 

There are some persons, looking at the matter with a nar- 
row-viewed theology, who hold that such disasters are the 
direct infliction of an angry God, sometimes, as in the case 
of burning theatres, for the violation of his moral law; some- 
times, as in the case of earthquakes and tornadoes, to fulfil 
the curse pronounced on the earth ages ago for the sin of 
Adam and Eve; and sometimes, as in the destruction of 
great business houses, to draw away man’s thoughts from 
the riches of this wretched, material world to the indestruct- 
ible treasures of the heavenly kingdom. 

It is hardly worth while, in this age of intelligence, to 
answer very elaborately explanations which are so directly 
contrary alike to faith and sight. God himself is answering 
them all the time,— answering them with the words of Jesus 
denying that the men on whom the tower of Siloam fell in 
his day were sinners above all others in Jerusalem; answer- 
ing them by burning down a church as often as he does a 
theatre, and mangling the bodies of saints as horribly as 


‘those of sinners; answering them with fires and earthquakes 


and tornadoes and pestilences which sweep alike the sanctu- 
ary and the brothel, the parlor and the dram-shop, the 
house of poverty and the home of wealth, the infant sleeping 
in his cradle and the murderer swearing in his cell, all into 
one common grave; answering them with the logic that, if 
the burning of the theatres at Brooklyn and Vienna was the 
solemn voice of the Almighty against pastimes and plays, 
then the burning of the churches at Santiago in Cuba and 
Holyoke in Massachusetts was equally the solemn voice of 
the Almighty against praise and prayer, and that, if the 
wreck of the Ville de Havre was the divine means of 
drawing attention away from business and earth to the Bible 
and the spirit world, then the wreck of the Morning Star, 
carrying the gospel to the heathen, was divine means of 
drawing attention away from plans of religious salvation and 
thoughts of heaven to the events and duties of this present 
storm-encircled earth. 

There are other persons going to the opposite extreme, 
who refuse to see in such events any moral significance at 
all, anything but natural evils happening by natural forces 
in a world of natural laws, and a proof that there is no such 
Being in it as a superintending Providence. Man, they say, 
violates the law, gets in the way of the force, builds theatres 
and churches with narrow outlets and inflammable material, 
allows fire-damp to collect in mines, hires cheap labor in 
engine-rooms, tries to run trains of cars by each other on 
the same track, and the consequence is, inevitably, without 
the need of any Providence to explain it, that somebody gets 
hurt. There is no divine anger in them smiting the bad, 
no Fatherly care saving the good: nothing but the running 
on, age after age, of the huge, undeviating machine that we 
call the universe. And its accidents and disasters, its fires, 
earthquakes, tornadoes, explosions, and pestilences are only 
its necessary friction, only a part of its great problem of 
evil, that we are to avoid when we can and endure when we 
must, but in which it is folly to see any divine significance. 

This also is a doctrine which it is equally hard to accept. 
The care of God for each one of his children is the bright 
golden thread which runs through the whole substance of 
Scripture, and is a part of the very essence of Christianity. 
Even under evolution the universe as it now is, accidents, — 
disasters and all, has to be recognized as the fittest to survive. 
And, if the Deity does not care for men and women indi- 
vidually here, does not watch with the eye that never slum- 
bers over the humblest creature which bears his image, amid 
all the convulsion of this world, how can we have any hope 
that he will do so in the world to come? 
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What, then, shall we say, is the true answer to the question 
about the meaning of the world’s accidents and disasters ; 
what the doctrine of their relation to Divine Providence, that 
will bear the test alike of religion, of science, and of the 
human heart? 

A part of the answer is that there are events occurring 
inevitably in the growth of an imperfect material universe 
that are being utilized by the divine wisdom in promoting the 
growth of what is necessarily at first an imperfect social 
world,— are one great department of its builders, educators 
and saviors. What is the source of the arts, manufactures, 
tools, machinery, and safeguards, ten thousand inventions and 
appliances which are doing so much to lift our human life 
above that of the brutes, and are the very groundwork of 
our modern civilization? ‘Trace them back to their origin, 
and it will be found that a large proportion of them were 
born more or less directly out of some calamity or misfort- 
une, the recurrence of which they were designed to prevent. 
Necessity, it has been well said, is the mother of invention. 
But, when necessity is analyzed, what is it but another name 
for the pressure upon us of some outward danger? Without 
the winter storm overwhelming the weak and defenceless, we 
should have had no warm clothing and comfortable homes; 
without the strewing of the sea with innumerable wrecks, no 
stanch sailing-ships and storm-defying steamboats; without 
the occasional smash-up of railroad trains, no Miller plat- 
forms and Westinghaus brakes ; without the horrors now and 
then of a city conflagration, no steam fire-engines and electric 
fire alarms; and, without the death-dealing pestilence sweep- 
ing ever and anon over the earth, no drainage to our cities, 
no cleanliness to our homes, no obeying the laws of health 
to ourselves. It is not enough, as all history shows, that the 
truths which relate to progress should be discovered and 
taught. Our race has to be burned and blown and drowned 
and exploded and wrecked and killed into their use. Take 
the drainage of our cities. The scientific physician may 
write articles in our periodicals for a generation, showing its 
necessity ; and mayors and aldermen and tax-payers put their 
hands in their pockets, and laugh at him as a “ scientific fool.” 
But let a cholera or epidemic fever come along, knocking a 
few thousand of them into graves, and at once the others 
begin to dig trenches and lay pipes, and build a monument 
to the scientific fool. Take our railroads. ‘The Miller plat- 
form and Westinghaus brake and automatic coupler were 
invented years ago, and urged on the attention of their 
directors and superintendents. But the directors and super- 
intendents, shrugging their shoulders, only said their roads 
could not afford such luxuries, and went on with the old 
appliances, sacrificing every month a few unfortunates, till 
by and by there occurred in Eastern Massachusetts the 
horrible Revere catastrophe, destroying all at once scores of 
valuable lives and nearly ruining the Eastern Railroad, 
when instantly the whole community — citizens, legislators, 
superintendents, stockholders— rose up ez masse, and de- 
manded their use, so that every year since that one accident 
has been the means of saving millions of dollars and hun- 
dreds of lives. ‘Take the erection of great public edifices,— 
churches, factories, theatres, and the like. The importance 
of wider passages, more doors, and easier access to water 
had been demonstrated over and over. But architects and 
builders kept right on, putting up the old tinder boxes, 
with the burning now and then of a few dozen imprisoned 
men and girls, till at last the Brooklyn and Vienna fires took 
place, killing in the one case four hundred and in the other 
_ nine hundred victims, by the agonies of whom the conscience 
of the whole civilized world was pricked. So that since then 
great buildings have been put up, if not everywhere, yet in 
many places, which are as safe as the lowliest cabin in our 
land. Take the steam-engine. The foolishness of placing 
intemperance and incompetence in charge of its enormous 
power because of their cheapness has been preached upon 
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ever since machinery was used; and, so long as the preach- 
ing was only from human lips, how little heed did it receive! 
But when the engines themselves took the matter up, and with 
the awful emphasis of explosions like that at Detroit a few 
years ago did the preaching, chorusing it with the screams 
of hundreds of mangled victims, then corporations and com- 


panies began giving it a listening ear, began learning the. 


folly of spending all their money on improved machinery 
and none of it on improved manhood, began seeing that the 
saloon is as dangerous a neighbor to steam-engines as it is 
to human souls. ~ - 

Looked at thus, what are such accidents and disasters but the 
action of a Divine Providence, not punitive, but protective, 
reaching out to do the world a work with blightings that he 
could not do with blessings? Science may say that their good 
effects are all the result of law,— men themselves compelled 
by misfortunes to do the things that are needful to avoid mis- 
fortunes. And so they are. But who has been within the law, 
made the compulsion, and filled the angry lips of evil in spite 
of itself with messages of good? And is it not more truly a 
Divine Providence to be a law which is in the very constitution 
of the universe, and is applicable to all ages and all circum- 
stances, and whiche makes men their own saviors,— even 
though it be as the price of suffering,— than it would be to 
leave them in a state of nature, exposed on every side to acci- 
dent, and then himself — like a mother with her infant child 
— run out every now and then, when a storm or thunderbolt 
comes along, to snatch them by his own arm individually from 
its path? 

It may indeed seem at first as if such a law, while good as 
a whole, is too general, and that, in those cases where acci- 
dents and disasters are brought about by human carelessness, 
folly, and avarice, a righteous Providence ought to bring the 
suffering on the guilty parties themselves for their instruction, 
and not on their innocent victims, who cannot receive its 
benefit. But who are the really guilty parties? Are they not 
the whole community, those who tolerate and patronize and 
perhaps demand cheap and unsafe things almost as much as 
their owners and builders? The fact is we are all the mem- 
bers of one another, alike in what we suffer and in what we do. 
All are bound together with a thousand ties which make the 
individual in all things but a part of the larger unit of the 
race. So far as the doctrine of a special Providence is con- 
cerned, the Jungs kept perfectly dry might as well complain 
that they rather than the feet which wade in the water have 
to suffer from a cold as one set of persons in a community 
that they are overwhelmed with the disasters which result 
from the ignorance and negligence of another set rather than 
the other set alone. The truth is, we all receive blessings 
without number from the sufferings which other men in the 
past have endured for us; and, unable as we are to suffer in 
return directly for their gains, it is only fair that we should 
pay them back with a suffering which goes into the general 
treasury of our race. 

But admitting thus the helpfulness of accidents and dis- 
asters to the progress and development of society at large, as 
explaining in part their providential character, it may be 
asked, Why should a wise and good Being have placed his 


children in the world at a stage when such progress in it . 


needed to be made? Why not himself have tamed its ele- 


ments, purged away its miasmas, and prepared it for them 


in all respects as a pleasant home, without having them pass 
through such an awful experience in making it such them- 
selves? 

It is a question which involves the other part of the answer 
as to what is the relation of accidents and disasters to his 
Providence; and that is the need of them for the development 


and growth not of the social world around us alone, but of — 


our human nature itself. If human beings had been placed 
in a perfect world, had had no fierce elements to hurt them, 


and no obstacles and evils to overcome, or if they had had — 
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the Deity always close at hand to reach out and save them, 
then inevitably they would always have remained children, or, 
worse still, would have degenerated and gone back to inanity 
itself. How is it with the boy under human parents who is 
always kept in a pleasant and quiet home, never allowed to 
expose himself to the buffetings of the sea and storm, never 
allowed to get the knocks and bruises of the rough-and-tumble 
playground, never sent out to shift for himself among the 
temptations and trials of the world? He may grow up inno- 
cent, goodish, simple-minded. But what does he amount to 
for life’s real work? It is his burns against the stove, his 
tumbles downstairs, his falls into the brook, his cold-catching 
wadings over his boots in snow water, his black eye and 
bloody nose from a round of fisticuffs with the other boys 
across the street, his getting blown up with fire-crackers 
Fourth of July, and his being nearly drowned in a squall out 
in the bay where he is sailing his leaky boat,— these things, 
just as truly as his breath and food, his books and prayers, 
make him a strong, earnest, God-serving man; and the father 
or mother who would interfere, and save him from their ex- 
perience,— would it be doing him any real kindness? 

So with that larger boy of God’s family that we call the 
human race, The only way in which he can be sure of grow- 
ing up strong, earnest, manly, is by his having the buffetings 
of accident and disaster, tumbling into the ocean, getting 
scorched with a burning city, being blown up with a coal- 
mine or a volcano, and having a round of fisticuffs now and 
then with an earthquake or a tornado or with a pestilence or 
with a wave of water twenty feet high and twenty miles long. 
The problem of accidents and disasters is one whose solution 
the doctrine of our race’s solidarity comes in wonderfully to 
help out. The conflagration of a theatre like that of Vienna, 
with its nine hundred victims, the sinking of a ship at sea 
like the Ville de Havre, with its five hundred passengers, 
and even the shattering of a great city like Lisbon in an 
earthquake’s shudder, with its fifty thousand sufferers, hor- 
rible as they are in themselves, are no more in proportion to 
the great body of humanity than the blistering of his hand 
against the stove or the wetting of his feet in a mud-puddle 
or the getting of his fingers pinched in a jack-knife is to a 
single child’s body. The individuals of the race die, like the 
cells of injured flesh; but the race itself lives on, wiser, 
stronger, more vital for the loss. And who will say it would 
be a mercy in the eternal Father to guard his larger child 
from their experience, any more than in the human father to 
guard his? Who will say that his giving them to him as the 
things on which to grow is not just as truly a providence as 
his giving to him food and drink? 

Nor is this all. It is not only strength and skill and 
toughness which are born and nourished in these terrible 
scenes, but with them, also, a whole host of the finest and 
grandest moral qualities,— patience, heroism, generosity, sym- 
pathy, self-sacrifice. If man lived in a perfect world where 
there were no storms, earthquakes, fires, and fevers, what 
chance would there be for him to do and dare and die in 
behalf of other men, and so unfold his own higher self? 
What opportunity for those ten thousand heroic deeds which 
out in every land and down through every age have been in 
this burning, drowning, sickening, evil-ridden old world of 
_ ours the inspiration of poetry, the lustre of religion, the cream 

of history, and the very crown and aureole of our human 
nature? Without shipwrecks, where would have been its 
Grace Darlings ; without fevers, where its Florence Nightin- 
gales; without a burning Chicago, where its uprising of the 
, human race in one mighty outburst of helping hands? 
at this Galveston disaster, and see how, with only a few 


| 


the ‘entire country rushed to give its sufferers their sympathy 
ind aid, houses which the negro never could have entered, 
with any degree of fortune, being opened wide to him asa 
victim of calamity. Look at that awful tragedy which was 
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enacted a few years ago in the theatre at Brooklyn, N.Y., and 
see how its mimic stage, place of jest and sometimes of un- 
seemliness, became, under the baptism of its dropping fire, a 
scene of martyrdom, man dying for man, as grand as any 
that the arenas of pagan Rome ever witnessed in the days of 
Blandina and Perpetua and Polycarp. If you want to see 
our human nature, sometimes indeed at its worst, but oftener 
at its very best, look at it not in its hours of prosperity, not 
in its Edens of repose, not even in its ecstasies of religious 
worship, but, rather, where it is being inspired and illumined 
and uplifted by the breath and blaze and blows of some 
frightful disaster. And the God who with the foods of the 
fever and the fire, the cyclone and the thunderbolt, has 
nourished and stored at the heart of our common humanity 
such qualities as these,—can he be regarded, even when 
clothed with accidents and disasters, as otherwise than a 
providential God? 

Nor is it the survivors of these misfortunes or the race alone 
who receive their blessing. If it was, if the drowning breath, 
the mangled limbs, the crisping flesh, were the end of their 
victims, if the inner light were extinguished along with the 
shattered body, then indeed there would seem to be some- 
thing lacking in the divine care, seem to be a Providence 
which took in the welfare of the race, but left out that of the 
individuals who had the greatest claim to his regard. But 
these awful deaths are, in the Christian view, only, after all, the 
harsher, larger, more sudden openings of doors which swing 
out, not into the utter void of space, but into all the light and 
warmth of a spirit world; and, while it is too much to say 
that all their victims are made saints by their experience, is 
it too much to think that the brave, faithful, unselfish ones, 
those who die for others and die in their own strength rather 
than take advantage of a weaker fellow-creature’s chance, 
may, in accordance with the great law ‘‘ made perfect through 
suffering,” find their agony has left through all the future a 
deeper grace on their own souls, thus vindicating the ways of 
God to the individual as well as to the race,— too much to be- 
lieve that the scores of factory girls prisoned in the débris of 
a fallen Lawrence mill forty years ago, who, when they found 
themselves cut off by the flames from all hope of rescue, instead 
of screaming with terror, joined their voices in singing the most 
cheerful hymns of their church and Sunday-school, and so, 
drowning the crackling flames, went up to the heavenly world 
in a chorus of melody,— too much to believe that their song 
through all the eternal years will have in it something of the 
triumphant sweetness of their earthly, fire-tried faith? 

Surely, then, this problem of accidents and disasters as 
related to a Divine Providence, if not altogether soluble, is 
penetrated through and through with great streams of light. 
It can be seen not dimly that the counterpart of an imperfect 
and undeveloped humanity must be by the very law of means 
and ends an imperfect and undeveloped world. ‘That evi- 
dence of the being and benevolence of Deity which can be 
traced as a thread of gold through all the realms of earth’s 
beauty and brightness does not break off its line or lose its 
lustre when it comes to the dark kingdoms of evil, but rather 
shines out among them with new clearness. It is the in- 
stance on a large scale of what in lesser forms everywhere 
pervades the universe, and what more than anything else in- 
dicates a master mind at its head, — friction acting with force 
to send ahead its engines, obstacles yoked to progress to 
draw it on to grander heights, physical imperfection doing a 
work which results in moral perfection,— Satan, the adver- 
sary, coming back from all his wanderings to and fro on the 
face of the earth to report his doings at the throne of God. 
And so the conflagrations, cyclones, and explosions which 
threatened at first to burn up, blow up, and break up all our 
faith in a superintending Providence, are found in the end to 
be only the rougher and mightier arms with which, not less 
than with his softer touches, he is working as a Father for 
the welfare of all his children. 
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The South Congregational Church. 


BY EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D. 

The South Congregational Church of Bos- 
ton was born, as its members are fond of 
saying, on the roth of April, 1825, in the 
spirit of freedom and of hope which belonged 
to the semi-centennial anniversary of the 
battle of Lexington. This means that the 
first meeting of those who built the church 
was held on the evening of that day. Their 
records of that meeting and of subsequent 
meetings show how closely its energetic 
founders were connected with the public cere- 
monies of the reception of Lafayette in that 
year. At the same time they were interest- 
ing themselves in the formation of the Uni- 
tarian Association. Their services were 
conducted in a hall; and they began to enter- 
tain the hope of persuading the eminent Dr. 
Holley, who had resigned the charge of 
Transylvania University, to become their 
minister on his return to Boston. But Dr. 
Holley died on the vessel which was bringing 
him from New Orleans to this city. The 
corner-stone of the church was laid on the 
7th of August, 1827. Dr. Holley had already 
died of yellow fever, and his body had been 
buried in the Gulf of Mexico on the thirty- 
first day of July; but this was not known in 
Boston when the corner-stone was laid. 

The first church built by the congregation 
was at the corner of Castle Street and Wash- 
ington Street. This spot is now in the north- 
erly half of Boston, but then this was the 
church most to the south of any in town. Its 
founders, like the other Unitarians, were 
Congregationalists of the pure historical type, 
and thus had the best right to give their 
church the name which it has honored. 
When it was known that Dr. Holley had 
died, they settled as their minister Rev. 
Mellish Irving Motte, a young Carolinian., 
He was of the distinguished family of Motte, 
who were of such service to their country in 
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ple forward. His service in the fourteen years 
of his ministry was a service of permanent 
value, not only to this congregation, but to all 
Boston and to all those communities which 
study the example of Boston. For a single 
instance, with his friend, Charles Barnard, he 
founded the Boston Provident Association, the 
essential precursor of the Associated Charities. 
Again, as a director of the Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, he gave vigor entirely new to his 
affairs. Its agency in the publication of 
books was set on foot at his suggestion. 
A year after Dr. Huntington went to Cam- 
bridge, Dr. Hale was settled as his successor, 
and was installed on the evening of the 1st 
of October, 1856, forty-four years ago on 
Monday last. Forty-four years is one-forty- 
third part of eighteen hundred and ninety- 
two years. It would be possible, therefore, 
for any tolerably well-read person, with a 
good biographical dictionary, to make an 
imaginary group of only forty-three persons, 
of whom Dr. Hale should be the youngest, 
whose united lives should cover the whole 
period between our time and the earlier years 
of the Christian era. Since the foundation 
of Boston the ministry of John Wilson, of 
Increase Mather, of Charles Chauncey, of 
James Freeman, of Charles Lowell, and of Dr. 


the Revolution, and a connection of Lucretia | Hale,—six lives, with a single gap of four 


Mott. Mr. Motte had entered the ministry 
of the Episcopal Church; but, having out- 


years, would cover the whole period from 
the foundation of our First Church until 


grown the restrictions of the ritual and the| to-day. 


doctrines of the articles, he was gladly wel- 
comed in the Unitarian ministry. 
ordained on the 21st of May, 1828. 
fifteen years minister of the church; and, 
when he resigned the 
charge of the pulpit, 
he retained the love 
and respect of all its 
members. 

He was succeeded 
in 1842 by Rev. Fred- 
eric D. Huntington, at 
present the Episcopal 
bishop of the central 
diocese of the State 
of New York. Dr. 
Huntington’s ministry 
covered a period of 
fourteen years. It was 
a service ‘of distin- 
guished success, and 
what may be called 
the rage of the con- 
gregation when he was 
called to Harvard Col- 
lege can hardly be de- 
scribed. He was in- 
vited to become the 
first Plummer Profes- 
sor of Christian Mor- 
als. We are sure Dr. 
Huntington will for- 
give us when we say 
that, even as an un- 
dergraduate in Am- 
herst College, he was 
known as the ‘‘ Major 
General,’’ so admira- 
ble is his executive 
power, as well as his 
faculty and determina- 
tion in bringing peo- 


EDWARD EvERETT HALE, D.D. 


To speak of the progress of theology, that 


He was] period has seen the death of Channing, of 
He was] Parker, of Emerson, of Martineau, and of 


Phillips Brooks,—four of them our own 


townsmen,—and has seen much of their best 
work. To speak of progress in government, 
it has seen the abolition of American slavery 
and the closer union of the United States. 
The English-speaking world has in that time 
accepted the ‘‘Permanent Presence of God’’ 
as the essential of religious life, and the re- 
ious life of our race has enlarged in pro- 
portion. 

In such an advance and enlargement of 
life the South Congregational Church has 
tried to take its place. It understands that 
churches, while they are founded for worship, 
must undertake work of education, 
of hospitality, and of charity. It 
has always been true to the Con- 
gregationalism from which it was 

born, believing that it is in truth, 
: and not as a matter of rhetoric, 
that the New Testament calls all 
 God’s children to the work of 
priests and kings. From the be- 
_ ginning it has been a Church of 

the people, administered by the 
people, for the people. And it 
has welcomed all into its company 
who wanted tocomein. A church 
without a bishop and without a 
creed. 
: For five years the Church had 
the happiness to retain Mr. Ed- 
ward Hale as an associate with its 
senior minister. In 1891 Mr. Hale 
__ was called to independent service, 
and he is now a professor in Har- 
vard University. His short ser- 
vice in this congregation will al- 
ways be remembered with love and 
gratitude. 
| In the year 1887 the church 
united with the Hollis Street 
Church, which until 1827 had 
also been familiarly called the 
- South Church of Boston. The 
congregation credits itself ever 
since with the memories which 
had connected itself with that his- 
_ torical society. A remarkable se- 
ties of preachers have given dis- 
tinction to its pulpit. For no 
history of American literature is 
_ complete which does not refer to 
‘such men as Mather Byles, Hor- 
"ace Holey, John Pierpont, John 


_—_— 


Prof. Edward Cummings. 


Cummings graduated at Harvard in 
ass of 1883. As an undergraduate, he 
enthusiastic student of philosophy, 
and economics, and already keenly 


nthropic problems. Convinced, then, as 
tat ti liberal ministry offered the 
opeful and inspiring opportunity for 
ce, he entered the Divinity School 
td University in 1883. Two years 
nity School training persuaded him 
bsolute “necessity of giving greater 
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the liberal ministry. He therefore withdrew 
from the Divinity School in 1885, and con- 
tinued his preparation in the graduate depart- 
ment of the university. As Paine Fellow in 
Social Science, he carried on his sociological 
studies in Europe for three years, travelling 
extensively in England, Scotland, France, 
Italy, and Germany. He made a compara- 
tive study of the social and economic condi- 
tion of wage-earners in different countries, 
examined the methods and effectiveness of 
diverse philanthropic agencies, investigated, 
with special care, such self-help movements 


\ 


Pror. EDWARD CUMMINGS. 


as trade-unionism, co-operation, and friendly 
societies, no less than the meliorative insti- 
tutions created by employers and by the State. 

The sudden and almost world-wide interest 
in both the theoretical and the practical as- 
pects of sociology a decade ago, and the 
equally sudden efforts of the universities to 
meet the popular demand for instruction in 
this newly recognized department of science, 
brought with it an embarrassment of opportu- 
nities for those who had any claim to be re- 
garded as specialists in this direction, and 
eventually diverted Mr. Cummings from his 
original plan of practical work. He contin- 
ued his investigations, however, in Fiance, 
Italy, and Germany till the spring of 1891, 
including studies at the Sorbonne, the Ecole 
Libre des Sciences Politiques, and the Uni- 
versity of Berlin. 
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In 1891, having declined a tempting invi- 
tation to take charge of a sqciological experi- 
ment in London, he accepted an appointment 
as instructor in sociology at Harvard Uni- 
versity. Two years later an assistant profes- 
sorship of sociology was established; and 
Mr, Cummings has since filled this chair, 
taking some part in the introductory teaching 
in economics, but devoting himself especially 
to courses dealing with theoretical sociology, 
labor questions, and socialism. 

He turns again to the work of the minis- 
try, after these years of academic experience, 

more than ever convinced of the 
inspiring opportunities which it 
presents for social service, and 
confident that the teachings of 
science, whether of political econ- 
-omy, biology, or sociology, serve 
only to re-enforce the fundamen- 
tal teachings of ethics and re- 
ligion. 


Prehistoric Texans. 


By a singular coincidence a 
most interesting discovery was 
made at Galveston, Tex., just 
prior to the great flood which dev- 
astated that fair Southern city. 
It was made in connection with 
excavations in which relics were 
procured for the archeological 
exhibit at the Pan-American Ex- 
position, and indicated that in 
some far distant age, when the 
lands bordering the gulf were 
peopled by a race long since per- 
ished from the face of the earth, 
a similar tempest overwhelmed 
the unfortunate residents of the 
coast. It must have destroyed 
them by thousands, just as peo- 
ple were destroyed when the hur- 
ricane and flood descended upon 
Galveston in the recent calam- 
ity which has aroused for the 
stricken city the sympathy of its 
sister cities of the whole Amer- 
ican Union. 

The bones discovered in this 
search for Pan-American relics 


are, beyond -a doubt, several 
thousand years old. They are 
of a prehistoric race, and the 


character of the people who occupied the 
coast of the Gulf at this period is an in- 
teresting subject for speculation. Whoever 
they may have been and whenever they may 
have lived, the remains found show, be- 
yond a question, that some terrible out- 
break of nature caused the sudden death of 
thousands of these ancient people and their 
burial in the strata, where, by chance they 
were discovered, and their existence reported 
to archeologists working in the interests of 
the Pan-American Exposition at Burfalo just 
a few days before another awful flood sub- 
merged the city of Galveston, and swept to 
a sudden and terrible death thousands of 
its citizens, destroying, also, millions of 
dollars’ worth of property. This is a sin- 
gular confirmation of the truth that history 
repeats itself. 
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Literature. 
From India to the Planet Mars.* 


The case of Mlle. Smith is one of the 
most remarkable yet subjected to the scrutiny 
of psychical experts. The daily press has 
made the world sufficiently familiar with 
the wonders of this case of somnambulism. 
A young woman, without great learning, 
claims to have visited the planet Mars in 
trances, and has received communications in 
the Martian language, which she writes 
in characters unknown before. She draws 
pictures representing scenes on the planet 
Mars. In other visions she impersonates 
French people long since dead,—Marie An- 
toinette and others. In still other visions 
she visits India at the end of the fourteenth 
century. She writes Arabic a little, and 
speaks a language in which Sanskrit words 
occur. To all these things Prof. Flournoy 
has given careful attention for five years, 
believing that Mlle. Smith was honest in her 
statements, and that the phenomenon of som- 
nambulism, as he calls it, was worth atten- 
tion. He has been willing to find the proofs 
of the real presence of spirits; but, in a tone 
of half-humorous regret, he admits that he 
has not been able to accept the proofs that 
he was dealing with any mind excepting that 
of the medium. 

The Introduction, by Prof. Vermilye, gives 
an impression of the work of Prof. Flournoy 
which is not justified by the work itself. 
Prof. Vermilye says that these phenomena 
a e to be explained in one of two ways: they 
originate in the subliminal consciousness of 
the medium or they emanate from the spirits 
of the dead. The first theory, which is 
really that of Prof. Flournoy, Prof. Vermilye 
says, makes it necessary to suppose that the 
subliminal consciousness of the medium ‘*is 
able to roam at will throughout the entire 
universe, and read the mind of any being 
possessing the information sought for.’’ 
This statement comes very near to being a 
flat contradiction of Prof. Flournoy’s own 
conclusion, as stated in the book. He says 
there is nothing in these phenomena ‘‘to jus- 
tify the hypothesis of a foreign possession. ’’ 
‘*As to the super-normal,’’ he says, ‘‘I be- 
lieve I have actually found a little telekinesis 
and telepathy.’’ Of this little he seems not 
to be sure, but it is all he has discovered 
beyond some very remarkable and interesting 
phenomena of somnambulism. His conclu- 
sions, he says, do not agree with the beliefs 
of Mlle. Smith and her friends, who hold 
that she has really been incarnated more 
than once on the earth, and that she has 
actually visited the planet Mars. 


THE BIBLICAL THEOLOGY OF THE NEW 
TESTAMENT. By Ezra P. Gould, D.D. The 
Macmillan Company.—The ghost of 7Z¢n- 
denz lurks in these pages; but, having lost 
the ‘‘vigor and rigor’’ of its first estate, it 
is now welcomed as an inoffensive and even 
helpful spirit in the camp of those who were 
once its sharp antagonists. According to 
Dr. Gould the Synoptics contain, with some 

*From InpIA TO THE Planet Mars. By Prof. Th. 


Flournoy. Translated by Daniel B. Vermilye. Illustrated. 
New York: Harper Brothers. $1.50. 
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admixture of apostolic origin, the simple 
teaching of Jesus, from which the early 
teaching of the twelve, preserved in the 
opening chapters of Acts, represents a con- 
servative reaction. Paul restored the free- 
dom of Jesus, but in the form of freedom 
from the law,—all law, as well as the tradi- 
tional Mosaism. In opposing him, the Jeru- 
salem Church developed a type of doctrine 
which appears in James and 1 Peter,—the 
‘*tendencies’’ of the Synoptics and the Apoc- 
alypse, authentic as regards the teaching of 
the school, although not necessarily genuine 
in respect to authorship, —a cardinal principle 
of which was freedom within the law, the 
recognition of a law of liberty. The fifth 
group comprises the Alexandrian writings, — 
the Gospel and Epistle of mysticism, the Pas- 
toral Epistles, Hebrews, Jude, and 2 Peter. 
One is forced to demur occasionally at the 
classification; and the interpretation, espe- 
cially in the Pauline group, is sometimes very 
questionable. But in the discussion of John 
the author is at his best; and his best is ex- 
tremely good. The philosophical theory un- 
derlying the Fourth Gospel, and its not 
infrequent contradictions by the persistent 
tradition of the teaching of Jesus, are admi- 
rably set forth. Dr. Gould thinks, by the 
way, that the First Epistle off John contains 
unmistakable allusions to Cerinthus and the 
Cerinthian (misprinted ‘‘Corinthian’’ on 
page 214) heresy, which carry its date later 
than 97 A.D. This volume is one of the 
‘*New Testament Hand-books,’’ edited by 
Prof. Matthews of the University of Chicago, 
and will add to the already high reputation 
of the series. 


Lapy BLANCHE'S SALON. By Lloyd Bryce. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. $1.25.—This 
‘story of some souls’’ is not really a story, 
bat a series of brilliant conversations beween 
the clever failures who frequented the after- 
noon tea-table of Lady Blanche,—a lady of 
whom her matter-of-fact husband said, 
‘*Blanche likes failures; for she can play the 
leading part so much easier with the derelicts 
of life than with really successful people.’’ 
An inventor, in search of capital, a drama- 
tist, who had had six plays damned, a décadé 
poet, responsible for the failure of his pub- 
lisher, and half a dozen or more less common 
individuals made up the group. They dis- 
cuss men and women, life and death, love 
and happiness, marriage and divorce, pre- 
existence and immortality. The friendship 
between the intellectual dreamer, who tells 
the story, and his pretty hostess develops 
into love, and thus gives the opportunity for 
a semi-serious ending after chapters which 
have the touch-and-go quality of comedy. 
Perhaps the best conclusion is that uttered by 
the story-teller, when he says: ‘‘It is better 
for us all that you have been the wife of dear 
John. He is worth ten of me; and his phil- 
osophy is the best of all,—to have no phi- 
losophy, and to do always what he deems 
right.’ 


Epwarp Barry, SourH SEA PEARLER. 
By Louis Becke. Illustrated by H. C. Ed- 
wards. Boston: L. C. Page & Co. $1.50.— 
The author of this tale of adventure shows 
close acquaintance with the scenes and char- 
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acters he represents. It is a story of the 
right sort for those who enjoy new scenes, —a 
mixed company of honest men, South Sea 
Islanders, and desperadoes, with a love-story 
or two thrown in; the discovery of unbounded 
wealth; plenty of killing, with a happy issue 
for the two persons with whom the reader’s 
sympathies are most concerned. 


Miscellaneous. 


H. D. Newson, who was at the head of 
the educational department of Harper & 
Brothers for nine years or more, is now the 
leading man in the new firm of H. D. New- 
son & Co. of New York. The purpose of 
the firm is to publish books on educational 
topics; and a beginning has been made with 
A Modern English Grammar, by Huber Gray 
Buehler, English master in the Hotchkiss 
School. The method of the grammar is in- 
ductive, taking familiarity with English for 
granted, and leading the pupil to observe, . 
compare, and classify grammatical facts for 
himself, though guided carefully to right in- 
ferences. The exercises have been carefully 
worked out, and will be found practical and 
helpful. 


Olive Thorne Miller’s Aivst Book of Birds 
is published by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., in 
a school edition. This ought to give it a 
wide circulation, and help many young 
people forward in the wide-spread interest in 
birds, which is comparatively recent and 
wholly encouraging. Mrs. Miller is quite 
right in thinking that the first thing needed 
is not the science of ornithology, but such 
an account of bird life and habits as will 
arouse interest and sympathy in the living 
bird as a fellow-creature, whose acquaintance 
it is most pleasant to make. Mrs. Miller 
has had much experience in taJking to schools, 
and she has never failed to find young people 
intensely interested as long as she has told 
them about how the birds live; and it is 
from this experience that her book has grown. 


Foremost among the attractive new school- 
books of the autumn season is a History of 
England, written by J. N. Larned, formerly 
superintendent of the Buffalo public library, 
and published by Houghton, Mifllin & Co. 
A school history is necessarily a brief and 
crowded narrative; but this outline of the 
principal circumstances and events in the 
history of the British people and the English 
nation affords opportunity to trace main lines 
of development in such an order as to show 
the streams of influence connecting causes 
and results, and to bring out the larger mean- 
ings of the long story. Especial attention is 
given to the growth of the English constitu- 
tion of government, with its extension and 
expansion over colonies and dependencies. 
Topical analyses, research questions, and 
bibliographical notes, prepared by Homer P. 
Lewis of the Worcester High School, add 
much to the practical value of the book, 
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which is also enriched with illustrations, 
‘maps, and index. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
are also the publishers of Mr. W. F. Webster’s 
new book on Luglish Composition and Litera- 
ture, a text-book which outlines the methods 
of carrying on the course in English for high 
schools, indorsed by the National Educational 
Association. The book is not a text-book in 
rhetoric, but an intelligent aid to simple, 
direct, and accurate expression,—the one 
thing in which our high-school scholars of 
the present day seem chiefly lacking. It is 
the most suggestive and apparently the most 
‘practical book of this kind with which we 
are acquainted. 


Literary Notes. 


Rita, by Laura E. Richards, the latest vol- 
ume in the ‘‘Three Margarets’’ series, has a 
fascinating Cuban girl for heroine, and the 
story opens in Havana’ during the spring of 

_ 1898. The book will be published soon by 
_the Dana Estes Company. 


: The Sphinx, and Other Poems, by William 
_ Henry Hudson, is announced by Elder & 
_ Shepard, San Francisco. Mr. Hudson is 
_ professor of English literature at Stanford 
_ University; and his critical work, especially 

marked by a poetic insight and feeling, is 
_ widely known. This little volume is to be 
_ printed from type, and limited to 300 copies. 


: At the time of the storm the Galveston 
Tribune had in press a handsome publication 
entitled Picturesgue Galveston, a book of over 
a hundred pages, filled with views of this 
beautiful city. It was to have been issued 
ay by the business men of Galveston as a sou- 
venir advertisement. Possibly one-half of 
the edition can be saved, and will be soon 
ready for delivery. The profits will now go 
to the Galveston Relief Committee, and under 
their auspices the book will be sold to the 
general public at $2 a volume. As_a rec- 
ord of what the city was, this volume is well 
worth the money. Besides, purchasers will 
_ have the satisfaction of knowing that they 
are contributing to the relief of thousands 
_ left homeless and destitute in a way approved 
by the Relief Committee. Address all orders 
and make checks payable to the Galveston 
| Tribune. 
a 
a 


Books Received. 


From Little, Brown & Co., Boston. 
The Story of the Heavens. By Sir Robert Stawell Ball. 


3.50. 
iene of Santa Claus. By George A. Best. $1.50. 
From D.C. Heath & Co., Boston. 

Heath’s tyes and School Classics. The Comedy of the 
_ Tempest, by Shakespeare; The Wonderful Chair, and 
the Stories it told, edited by M. V. O’Shea; Jackanapes, 
by Mrs. Ewing; Chapters s one by b ilip Gilbert 
pipexton, edited By Trent ; Goody Two Shoes, 
by Charles elsh. Sond fortnightly. ro cents. 

4 From Dodd, Mead & -. New York. 

4 “The Life of Lives. By Rev. Dr. W. F. Farrar. 
The Isle pe _— y Henry Seton Merriman. 


$2.50. 
$1.50. 
* arper & nw hegesen New York. 
The Infidel sy M E. Braddon. 
’ From Thomas Whittaker, New Yor 
ap. 8 ot and Speculative. By S. D. NicConnell, 


$r.5 
\ Torney, Crowell & Co., New Vork. 


a siterary Essays. Edited by George A. Wat- 
. So cents. 

s, Letters, Miscellanies. By Lyof N. Tolstoi. 
From G. P. Putnam's Sons, New York. 

ove Letters of a Musician. By Myrtle Reed. 

ions of the Heart. Compiled by Annie Josephine 
Machine abolished. By Charles C. P. Clark, M.D. 


of the Morning. _ By Eden Phillpotts. $1.50. 
ahs. Music Received. 


. For the piano. By Hugo "Reinhold. 

- For the x the piano. By Mont Moszkowski. 
mune. For the piano. Skigend Schuck. 
F ort =e vr gus wey oritz. Moszkowski 


By Philip Scharwenka. 
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ious leaders of America. 
as a dangerous heretic. 


HOUGHTON, 


Ready October 10: 


THEODORE PARKER 


Preacher and Reformer 


By Rev. JOHN WHITE CHADWICK 
With two Portraits. 


HE story of Theodore Parker’s life, told by Mr. Chadwick, can- 
not fail to be of uncommon interest. 
ous figure while he lived; and the forty years which have passed 
since he died, and which have buried so many reputations once 
eminent, have served rather to relieve Parker's memory from unjust 
estimates and to reveal him to the world as one of the great relig- 
While living, he was regarded by many 
Now he is gladly recognized as one whose 
heresies anticipated much of the more liberal orthodoxy of our 
time, one who was a robust believer in the great essentials of relig- 
ion, a powerful preacher of personal and social righteousness, a 
stout reformer, and a man of great nobility of mind and heart. 

Mr. Chadwick’s Life shows the man he was, the work he did, the 
influence he exerted. Written with full sympathy and admiration, 
it is not panegyric, but vital portraiture. 
literary charm; and, as it depicts a great and beautiful character, 
it is one of the most interesting, and promises to be one of the most 
permanent, works of American biography. 


Sold by all booksellers. 
MIFFLIN & CO., BOSTON. 


Crown 8vo, $2.00 


Parker was a conspicu- 


It is a book of unusual 


Sent, postpaid, by 


A New Book by Josiah Strong 


EXPANSION 


Under New=-World Conditions 


12mo, cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. 


With the same exceptional qualities which 
insured a distribution of more than 170,000 copies 
of “Our Country,” Dr. Strong has taken up the 
great theme of Expansion. His book sparkles 
with striking and original thoughts, put in the 
most captivating way. The reader pursues the 
argument with breathless interest from chapter 
to chapter, and hurries through the most astonish- 
ing revelations of our nation’s resources, growth, 
and present-day power and stature to a brilliant 
summary of our relations at the century’s dawn 
to other countries, and to the great questions 
that confront the nation under the new-world 
conditions of to-day. 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., Publishers 
5 and 7 East 16th Street, New York 


Messages of Faith, Hope, and Love, 
Selections for Every Day in the Year from 
the Writings of JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. 
$1.00. 


Jubilate Deo 


A BOOK OF 
ONG AND SERVICE. 


Rev. Charles W. Wendte. 


In addition to the hymnal of some 400 hymns, 
this edition contains 10 services especially pre- 
pared by Mr. Wendte under the auspices of the 
Council of the National Young People’s Relig- 
ious Union. There are sermons on Duty, 
Love, Character, etc.; Liturgies, Credos, and 
Prayers. A valuable help in the devotional 
meetings. 

The book is finely printed, and bound in 
brown vellum. 


PRICE 40 CENTS A COPY. 
By mail, prepaid, 50 cents a copy. 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S RELIGIOUS UNION, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


The Oriental Christ. By Prorap 


CHUNDER MozoomDAR. Cloth, $1.25. 
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To a Mother on her Birthday. 


WALDO, 


BY FULLERTON L. 


Some homes are bowers of bliss and love and roses : 
Some are but spots where one eats and reposes. 
True homes are temples, howsoever lowly, 

Where naught may enter in save what is holy, 

Until of heavenly love and light and sweetness 

The home is fashioned in divine completeness. 


To thee among the many was it given, 
By some high, holy mystery of heaven, 
To bea temple-builder, e’er beholding 
The beauty and the grace of it unfolding. 
Then to be priestess in the ministration 
Within the temple of thine own creation. 


Through all the days of sorrow or thanksgiving, 
Through all the days of pure delight in living, 
Through the long nights of anguish and affliction, 
Bright be thy life with God’s own benediction, 
Bringing to bless in weariness or sorrow 

Peace for the day and courage for the morrow. 


For the Christian Register. 


Rob’s First Circus. 


BY EDNA WILSON. 


Robbie trotted contentedly along under the 
sun’s fierce rays. For was he not going to 
his first circus? 

He laughed delightedly when he thought 
of all the queer things he should surely see, 
and handled his two pennies over and over, 
never dreaming that he could not see the 
circus with that small sum. His mother was 
running all over the neighborhood in search 
of her boy; but Robbie never thought of 
that, and trudged along, perfectly happy. 

When he came in sight of the throng of 
people, his heart gave a leap of fear; and he 
had some misgivings. But this was not the 
time to giveup. So Robbie pushed manfully 
forward, bound on going to the circus in 
spite of everything. He picked out a lady, 
who, as he thought, was going to the circus. 
‘*Surely,’’ he reasoned, ‘‘anybody anywhere 
near around will go.’’ : 

So, when she turned and went in the oppo- 
site direction, Robbie followed close behind 
her. By and by he began to wonder why she 
did not buy her tickets. The lady walked 
fast, the afternoon was hot, the circus seemed 
further off than ever; and it was more than 
he could stand. Suddenly the lady was 
startled to hear a child burst out crying be- 
hind her. 

Turning around, she said: ‘‘What is the 
matter, little child? Are you lost?’’ 

‘* Are—aren’t—you going—to the circus?’’ 
sobbed Rob, raising his dirty face to her. 

‘*Oh, nol’’ Then, as she understood 
Rob’s mistaken idea, she laughed merrily; 
but, catching a glimpse of his woe-begone 
face, she said: ‘‘It is too late for the circus 
now. But we will get some candy, and take 
a ride home on the cars. Can you tell me 
your name and where you live?’’ 

Rob promptly produced a card, bearing his 
name and address, which his wise and experi- 
enced mother had provided for just such 
emergencies as this. 

They went to a store, and Rob picked out 
“ gome candy. Then they hailed a car, and 
were soon aboard, 
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Rob loved candy and riding on the cars; 
and so he leaned back in his seat, a perfect 
picture of content. 

‘*Did your mother know you went to the 
circus, Rob?’’ asked his new friend, with a 
feeling of pity for the mother who had lost 
sight of her child. Rob turned a perplexed 
gaze on her, and then answered seriously, ‘‘I 
didn’t tell her.’’ 

Nothing more was said until they reached 
home; but you may be certain Rob’s mother 
was grateful to the lady, and said she would 
never forget to keep Rob supplied with those 
valuable cards. 


; The Joke on Elfen Ann, 


‘*In a tin pail!’’ 

Cicely’s voice was so astonished and hor- 
rified that it made mamma laugh. 

‘*A nice, shiny tin pail,’’ she amended. 
‘*Come and see your face in it. And that 
isn’t all there is jn it, either!’ 

There were crinkled tarts and delicate sand- 
wiches, and a little golden cup-custard, with 
one of Cicely’s little silver spoons to eat 
it with. There was a twisty doughnut that 
looked like a man, and a little, round pie 
with ‘‘C’’ pricked into the crust. 

‘*The inside’s nice,’’ admitted Cicely, 
admiringly. ‘‘But must I take it in a tin 
pail, mamma? I’d rather come way home— 
yes, I would—every single step! Nobody 
else but Ellen Ann Tibbetts carries a tin 
pail, and the boys all laugh at Ellen Ann, 
And, oh, dear, that pail is ’zactly like Ellen 
Ann’s, mamma! Hers is shiny, too.’’ 

Mamma was fitting on the cover. 
looked rather sober now. 

‘*A little girl who loses her pretty lunch- 
basket must carry her dinner in a tin pail, or 
-—-go without,’’? she said gravely. ‘‘And 
maybe it will be good for her to learn how 
little Ellen Ann feels to be laughed at.’’ 

‘*T never laughed at her,—honest, mamma! 
—’cept up my sleeve.’’ 

‘*Well, maybe now you won’t laugh even 
there, dear. Now kiss me, and off with 
you!’ 

It was a beautiful morning, with sunshine 
enough in it to make two days. The pail- 
cover jingled a jolly little tune as Cicely 
walked; and the sun caught the shiny surface 
of it, and made it look like a silver cover. 

Half through the morning somebody came 
for Ellen Ann Tibbetts to go right home, as 
her mother was sick. So there was only one 
tin pail in the dressing-room at noon recess. 
That comforted Cicely a good deal; for it 
would have been dreadful to see Ellen Ann 
eating out of a tin pail just like hers! 

She took her shiny pail, and went out into 
the sunshine with it, thinking how ‘‘de- 
luscious’? mamma’s custard would taste, and 
how— 

‘¢Why!”? 

Cicely almost dropped the pail, but it 
wouldn’t have spilled much if she had. It 
was nearly empty! There wasn’t any custard 
or any silver spoon to eat it with! There 
wasn’t any little round pie, with ‘‘C’’ on the 
cover! There wasn’t any—anything, except 
just two lonesome biscuits sliding round in 
the bottom |! 


She 
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‘*Why!l’’ Cicely cried over again. 

Then she knew what it meant. This was 
Ellen Ann’s shiny pail. Ellen Ann had car- 
ried hers home. 

‘*Well, she’s mean!’’ cried Cicely, hotly. 
‘*T hope my custard an’ my ’nitial pie’ll 
choke her,—’most! Yes, I do! I’m ’most 
starved to pieces, and she didn’t even leave 
any butter on her old biscuits!’’ 

She went off all by herself, to be cross and 
hungry. It was ever so long before she would 
be sensible and stop trying to believe Ellen 
Ann had done it just to play a mean joke on 
her. It was ever so long before she took out 
the poor little butterless biscuits, and looked 
at them pityingly. 

Was that what Ellen Ann ate for lunches? 
And not any butter on ’em at all? Didn’t 
she ever have any custards or tarts or twisty 
doughnuts? And never any little thin slices 
of pink ham in between? 

It made Cicely so hungry to think about 
little thin slices of pink ham that she took 
a nibble of Ellen Ann’s biscuit. Then she 
slowly dropped it back into the tin pail. 
Cicely would rather go without any dinner 
than eat bread without a speck of butter on it. 

Poor Ellen Ann! Cicely hoped she would 
like the custard and the crinkly tarts, —yes, 
and even the initial pie! She suddenly re- 
membered that Ellen Ann’s father was an 
invalid, and Ellen Ann’s mother ‘‘took in’’ 
house-cleaning and things. And the patched 
places in Ellen Ann’s clothes,—Cicely re- 
membered those, too. 

On the way home from school, what should 
peep out at Cicely from the bushes beside 
the ‘‘Half-way Spring’’ but a dainty little 
red-and-white lunch basket! Just where she’d 
left if to hunt for water-cresses ! 

She carried it home to mamma. 

‘*But I want the tin pail, too, to-morrow, 
mamma,—this tin pail. I’m going to playa 
joke on Ellen Ann Tibbetts,’’ she said. And 
then she whispered to mamma, and mamma 
nodded to her. And the next day two dainty 
lunches went to school with Cicely, and one 
of them was in Ellen Ann’s shiny tin pail. — 
Young People’s Weekly. 
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Grandma’s Story. 


‘OQ grandma!’’ chirped little Prudence, 
running into the sitting-room. ‘‘Mamma 
gave me these things,—an old yellow, paper, 
so blurred that I can’t read it, a pretty medal 
like soldiers wear, only not so bright, and 
this funny old piece of money,—and told me 
to ask you to tell me about them. Will you, 
please?’’ 

‘*Well, dear me! Have I never told you 
about them? Then [ must right away. 
Well, ’twas during the dreadful War of the 
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Revolution that something happened I will 
But, first, I must tell you 
what the war was about. It started’’— 

“But, grandma,’’ interrupted Prudence, 
‘tT know all about that. So please begin 
with the story.’’ 

**Very well, dear. My mother had sent 
me to take some jelly to my aunt, who was 
sick. The path to her house led through a 
beautiful wood. I had not gone far when I 
felt a hand on my shoulder, and, looking up, 
startled, beheld a soldier in buff and blue. 
He politely doffed his cocked hat, and I 
made him acurtsey. ‘What is your name, 
little maid?’ he asked. Itold him. ‘Ah!’ 
said he. ‘I think I know your father. I 
am the captain of his regiment.’ I made 
him another curtsey. ‘Canst keep a secret, 
dear?’ ‘That I can,’ said I, not a little 
proudly. ‘Did I not conceal the powder, 
and then mislead the red-coats when they 
came last year?’ 

‘¢*Then thou art a brave little girlie,’ he 
said, pressing ¢Azs shilling into my hand. 
*Canst keep another for thy country and for 
me?’ 

**¢*T would gladly keep a hundred for my 
country (you, too), though it cost me my 
life, without a bribe,’ I said, curtseying low. 
But, nevertheless, I gladly took the shilling. 
Then, before I knew what had happened, I 
was on the soldier’s back, being borne 
quickly along. Suddenly we struck out 
from the path; and, about a hundred yards 
or more to the right, we stopped by a thick 
clump of bushes. Then the captain laid me 
down, and spoke to me very gravely. 

** *Deborah,’ said he, ‘dost realize how 
serious is the undertaking that is before 
thee? A man’s life depends upon thee, and 
upon that life hang many others. Deborah,’ 
said he, speaking excitedly, ‘the British are 
after me. This is my hiding-place. Take 
them from it. Go by the roadside, and pick 
flowers. They will surely ask thee about me. 
Mislead them. Take them anywhere but 
here. Remember a man’s life is in thy 
hands. ’ 

‘‘With that he plunged into the midst of 
the bushes, just as a bugle rang out on the 
crisp morning air. Then, with my heart 
beating wildly, I ran to the road, and began 
to pick daisies just as the soldiers rounded 
the bend. 

***High ho, my pretty lassie!’ cried the 
captain, calling his followers to a halt. 
‘Come here. Don’t be afraid: I won’t hurt 
you. Listen: hast seen a man in hiding 
anywhere around here lately? Answer up 
quickly and honestly now.’ 

‘*?Twas a trying moment, but I had an 
answer. ‘Yes, sir.’ 

' ‘**Then you must take us to him, if you 
can guide the horse,’ and, lifting me up in 
front of him, put the lines into my hands, 
nd said, ‘Now lead us into ambush or not, 
you will.’ 
_ ‘**I took him directly to the secret dwelling 
of ‘Andrew, the Hermit.’ The captain was 
little put out because he had not found the 
right — ‘Hast not seen any other?’ he 


_ ** Why, sir,’ I replied, ‘my mother has 


_ told me of every one that has hidden in these 


Is for the last ten years; and she says 
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this is the only one here now. And, as I go 
through here to my aunt’s nearly every day, 
I think I ought to see any new-comers.’ 

**So he tumed his men, and went back 
down the road, dropping me at the beginning 
of the path. After they had gone, I turned 
and ran to the bushes. To my surprise and 
disappointment the soldier was not there, 
but left behind him this paper, praising me 
for my bravery, and saying that he left this 
medal of courage for me. It also said that 
he would come to see me. Tis is the letter, 
and ¢his the medal (which J recognized as the 
one he wore). That is the end of my story. 
How dost like it?’’ 

**O grandma! it’s lovely; but did he ever 
come to see you?’’ 

‘*Oh, yes, many a time. But his son 
William came oftener; and once he came to 
stay, and we were always together until death 
parted us. Now, dear heart, run away and 
play. First give me a kiss; for old grandma 
is tired, and needs her afternoon nap.’’— 
Mary Watkins, in Impressions. 


If, 


If we were little enough to sail 
In this pea-pod boat in the water-pail,— 
Ha, ha-ha! Oh, my! Oh, dear! 

3 It makes me laugh it seems so queer, — 
This is the way we should drift and float; 
And we’d look over the side of the boat, 
?Way, away down to the bottom there! 
Doesn’t it give you a sort of scare 
Just to pretend we’re having a sail 
In this pea-pod boat in the water-pail ? 

—Elizabeth Hill, in Little Folks. 


Which Foot gets Tired. 


A lady was watching a potter at his work, 
whose one foot was kept, with a “never slacken- 
ing speed, turning his swift wheel round,” 
while the other rested patiently on the ground. 
When the lady said to him in a sympathizing 
tone, “How tired your foot must be!” the 
man raised his eyes and said, “ No, ma’am, it 
isn’t the foot that works that’s tired, it’s the 
foot that stands! That’s it.” 

If you want to keep your strength, use it. 
If you want to get tired, do nothing. As a 
matter of fact, we all know that the last man to 
give a helping hand to any new undertaking is 
the man who has plenty of time on his hands. 
It is the man and woman who are doing most 
who are always willing to do a little more. 


Nonsense Verses, 


A bright boy, four years old, has an uncle 
who teaches him ‘‘nonsense verses’’ not un- 
like those with which the late Edward Lear 
used to amuse English children. The nephew 
went to Sunday-school; and not long ago his 
teacher was telling the class about the busy 
bees, and asked if any of the children could 
tell her anything concerning them. 

‘*Waldo can,’’ spoke up the little fellow. 


INNS 


‘‘Well, Waldo, you may stand in front, 
and tell us what you know.’’ And Waldo, 
rising proudly, steamed away with these 
lines :— 

“*How doth the little busy bee 
Delight to bark and bite, 

To gather honey all the day, 
And eat it up at night!’’ 

Trying to suppress a smile, the teacher 
asked, ‘*Did your mother teach you that?’’ 

‘*No: my Uncle Arthur did. ’’—Selected. 


A class was being examined in spelling the 
other day at a school in Manchester, when 
the teacher questioned a little girl as follows: 
‘*Ethel, spell ‘kitten.’’’ ‘‘K, double i, 
double t, en,’’ replied Ethel. ‘‘ ‘Kitten’ 


has two i’s, then, has it?’’ said the teacher. 
‘Yes, ma’am,’’ answered Ethel, confidently: 
‘‘ours has.’’ 
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Good News. 


For Just One Day. 


If I could live to God for just one day, 
One blessed day, from rosy dawn of light 
Till purple twilight deepened into night,— 
A day of faith unfaltering, trust complete, 
Of love unfeigned and perfect charity, 
Of hope undimmed, of courage past dismay, 
Of heavenly peace, patient humility, 
No hint of duty to constrain my feet, 
No dream of ease to lull to listlessness, 
Within my heart no root of bitterness, 
No yielding to temptation’s subtle sway,— 
Methink, in that one day would so expand 
My soul to meet such holy, high demand 
That never, never more could hold me bound 
This shrivelling husk of self that wraps me round. 
So might I henceforth live to God alway. 
— Susan E, Gammons. 


China. 


At the very beginning of the distress in 
China, one of the most careful students of 
the world’s politics said to me, ‘‘Whatever 
happens there, this is certain: that it will be 
something we do not expect.’’ 

I recollected a conversation I had in Lon- 
don with Arinori Mori. I thought then and 
I think now that Arinori Mori was one of 
the most distinguished men of the century. 
He was in 1873 the Japanese minister in 
London. He said to me, then and there, 
that a high Chinese official had said to him 
that no man could possibly attain a working 
knowledge of the Chinese language sufficient 
to engage in public administration before he 
was fifty years old. 

**This means,’’ cried he, with admirable 
scom, ‘‘that it is impossible for any Chinese 
administration to use the services of the men 
of the present generation, or of the genera- 
tion which comprehends the time in which 
it works, ’’ 

Simply with such a language, the adminis- 
tration must be a generation behind the times. 

Even Arinori Mori, who despised China 
and the Chinese with absolute disgust, hardly 
contemplated the time when a Semiramis of 
seventy-three years of age should hold in 
terror cabinets of men of seventy. 

His remark as to the language confirms the 
intelligent observation of Rev. James Dick- 
inson, a scholar of the most distinguished 
powers of observation, whom the A. B. C. 
F. M. sent to the East fifty years ago, and 
who carried on their missions in Singapore 
among the Chinese there, until he outgrew 
the Calvinistic theology. 

He said that China had advanced as far as 
was possible with so clumsy a vehicle as the 
Chinese language. Mr. Dickinson was wise 
enough to know that idealism is the base of 
Western civilization It is often said—not 
often enough, perhaps—that Jesus Christ is 
the first of idealists. It is often said, but 
not often enough, that men are the children 
of God, and that, when they choose to will 
and do what pleases him, they are partakers 
of his nature. Now these truths are central 
truths in civilization, or in active life. 

But, if you are writing, talking, or working 
with a language which is wholly incapable 
of expressing such ideas, you cannot advance 
very far in the line of civilization. 

An illustration of this was found a genera- 
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tion ago in the block which the translators 
found in the rendering of our Bible into 
the Chinese language. What word should be 
used for God? Something must be used for 
the Elohim, Theos, Deus, or God, of our 
Scriptures. Two schools of translators con- 
tested this matter,—do still, perhaps. The 
only thing certain was that, if a particular 
word did not mean what we mean as to the 
love and power and being of God, it did 
mean substantially what we express when we 
use the word ‘‘devil.’’ 

What can you do with a language which 
seems to use the same word for ‘‘right’’ and 
‘*“wrong’’? 

It is to be observed, however, all along 
that the moment when the Chinaman exports 
himself, and acquires a language which is 
capable of expressing the truth,—in some 
degree, —he takes a place side by side with 
the idealists of the world. He is then as 
much a child of God and a partaker of’ the 
divine nature as the other children are. 
Mrs. Bishop is distinct in her statement that 
the Chinese emigrants into the Malayan 
Peninsula are the civilizers of that Islamite 
region, Travellers in Japan tell us that all 
the accounts in the principal banking offices 
there are kept by Chinese clerks. The late 
William Eaton, one of our most successful 
Eastern merchants, always said to me*® that 
the integrity of the great Chinese merchants 
was an example to mankind. 

Arinori Mori attempted, without success, 
to introduce the English language into all 
schools in Japan where were scholars more 
than ten years old. He would have it play 
the part in the civilization of Japan which 
Latin had in the civilization of Gauls, 
Allemanni, Kelts, and other savages, in the 
first twelve centuries of our era. 

It is quite possible that such a change of 
language may be necessary as the civilized 
world assumes the burden of civilizing China. 

Epwarp E. HALE. 


Chicago Letter. 


A somewhat unique experiment in educa- 
tion was inaugurated here Monday morning, 
October 1. It was the occasion of the open- 
ing of the Chicago Institute, the new school 
of pedagogy founded by Mrs. Emmons Blaine. 
The president is an educator of national rep- 
utation, Col. Francis W. Parker. He has 
gathered about him a capable staff, several of 
whom have been spending the year in Europe, 
preparing for their work. The head of the 
Latin and Greek department is a man well 
known to the readers of the Register, Rev. 
Allen W. Gould, secretary for the last six 
years of the Western Conference and presi- 
dent for nine years of the Western Unitarian 
Sunday School Society. Mr. Gould is well 
known throughout the Western churches for 
his kindly spirit, his ready and helpful word, 
and his hearty and intelligent interest in the 
problems of the Sunday-school. The Sunday- 
schools of the West have never had a more 
welcome visitor than Mr. Gould. His printed 
lessons have been used far beyond the limits 
of the denomination. If the acceptance of 
this position means his retirement from the 
Unitarian ministry, it has met with a serious 
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loss. The best wishes of his many friends 
will attend him, however, in this new work. 
There is added interest in the beginning of 
the school year in Chicago on account of the 
coming of the new superintendent of schools, 
Mr. Cooley. The career of Superintendent 
Andrews was brief, but tempestuous. He has 
retired from the superintendency to become 
the president of the University of Nebraska. 
Another educational change is the retire- 
ment of Dr. F. W. Gunsaulus from the pres- 
idency of the Armour Institute. This is a 
case where the claims of the preacher have 
proven stronger than those of the educator. 
Dr. Gunsaulus proposes to devote himself 
henceforth exclusively to the interests of the 
Central Church, in which he is laboring as 
the successor of Dr. Swing and Dr. Hillis; 
and ambitious plans for this institution are 
being formulated. In a recent interview, Dr. 
Gunsaulus expressed himself as follows, in 
response to an inquiry about their plans :— 
‘*T could not rehearse them all, for they 
are not all crystallized. They are for a vastly 
more comprehensive organization,—one that 
will attract young and old, rich and poor, 
men and women, boys and girls. We must 
have a vast, hospitable institution, one that 
will invite and enteftain. It must be a down- 
town enterprise. Not so much theology and 
divinity as hospitality and good fellowship. 
Its doors must be open night and day. Other 
places of amusement and entertainment keep 
open at night, and so must the Central 
Church. We cannot shut people out of our 
establishment six days in the week, and expect 
them to give us all their time on the seventh. 
We will compete with the playhouse, not rail 
at it. We will seek to entertain and amuse, 
and will win the people if we are more suc- 
cessful than other amusement houses. ’’ 
During the past year there have been a 
series of articles in the Chicago /ournal on 
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eaded **What the Preacher was like.’? Mr. 
Bennett has been making a tour of the Chi- 
cago churches; and, after each successive 
visit, he has presented a pen picture of the 
preacher in striking paragraphs, most of 
which have not been flattering to the preacher’s 
vanity. In the Journal of September 17 he 
summarizes the result of one year’s church- 
going in a column article, which ought to be 
widely read by minister: Here are a couple 
of paragraphs on ‘‘religious unity’’ :— 

‘* Always I had been taught to believe that 
the obliteration of sectarian lines would be 
highly desirable, that it would make for the 
strengthening of men and churches, and that 
the end toward which the modern world has 
been so long and so painfully struggling 
would be wonderfully hastened, could the 
dream of church unity be completely and 
practically realized. 

**A year’s church-going has almost con- 
vinced me that religious unity, granting it 
could ever be achieved,—which I doubt, — 
would be very far from an unmixed blessing. 
Many men, many sects; infinite aspirations, 
yearnings, needs of the suffering, loving heart 
of man, infinite shadings, therefore, of creeds 
and beliefs and forms and ceremonies, —that, 
in the light of the past year’s studies, seems 
to me the great glory of the religion known 
as Christianity. Its infinite flexibility, its 
amazing receptivity, its capacity for giving 
out of itself something adapted to the needs 
of the most divergent types of men and minds, 
—this is wherein I believe it is peculiar and 
unapproachable among religions. ’’ 

Another suggestion upon lack of prepara- 
tion for sermons, and upon the inevitable 
results of too many church activities, ought 
also to be quoted :— 

**Tt seems to me that a lack of preparation 
for their sermons is the great weakness of 
nine-tenths of the preachers of the present 
day. Often and often I have heard third-rate 
politicians talk in public more fluently and 
gracefully, with more succinctness and point- 
edness, with more eloquence and conviction 
than many a highly-rated preacher of Chicago. 
Some of the sermons, boiled down to essen- 
tials, could have been delivered in ten min- 
utes; but, because tradition decreed that the 
preacher should fill three-quarters of an hour, 
_ they were dragged out to that length. The 
_ result was endless repetition, a maddening in- 
Sistence upon self-evident facts, weary plati- 
tudes, and tiresome anecdotes that lowered 
the tone of the discourse, the whole of which 
would be set forth in rambling, ill-made 
‘sentences that a comparative philologist 
couldn’t have parsed. 

_ **The modern preacher is the victim of 
ware activities.’ Far from being only a 
‘preacher, which is one thing,—and quite 

jough, too, to test all the qualities of a 
n who makes a success of it,—he is a pas- 
ind a priest, which are two very different 

What with guilds, aid societies, 
employment bureaus, soup 
shoctuve courses, study circles, gym- 
free baths, and mission chapels, all 
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out and writing out every week two 
s that shall carry any great weight. 
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M onday evenings by James O’ Dowell Bennett, | | 


The Christian Register 


‘*This is why, I believe, that out of half 
a hundred sermons I heard hardly more than 
half a dozen notable discourses. ’’ 

The final summing up will also be of inter- 
est to the readers of the Register : — 

‘*The most effective and popular preacher 
I heard was Dr. Gunsaulus of Central Church. 

‘“‘The most scholarly, polished, and 
thoughful was Dr. Lazenby of Unity Church, 
with Dr. Fenn of the First Unitarian Church 
in the same class. 

“The gentlest was Dr. 
People’s Church.’’ 

And there, with typical Chicago modesty, 
after going on to mention the names of the 
most picturesque preacher, the most conven- 
tional preacher, the narrowest preacher, the 
most urbane and pleasant, the greatest doc- 
trinaire, etc., he proceeds to humble our 
pride as follows :— 

‘*And the one most steadfastly and splen- 
didly and sanely in earnest was not a Chicago 
preacher at all, but a man I travelled nearly a 
days’ journey to hear,—the simple, not very 
learned, and very humble Charles M. Sheldon 
of Topeka, Kan.’’ 


Thomas of the 


F. C. SouTHWoRTH. 


Summit Place Symposium. 


The’ fifth annual session of the Summit 
-Place Symposium was held at Shelton, Conn., 
September 12, 13, and 14. 

The annual symposium of liberal thought 
seems to aspire year by year to fulfil its un- 
spoken motto,—‘‘Ample as the wants of 
man.’’ 

We mean this in no cold, thin, general 
sense, but in the sense of ideal religion. 
Dr. Hale is reported as saying once that Uni- 
tarian religion meant, among other things, 
good roads and good sewers. Those were 
actually the topics of two addresses at last 
year’s symposium. This year the topics cov- 
ered were: ‘‘Education’’; ‘‘Social Evolu- 
tion’’; ‘‘Christian Socialism’’ (in some of 
the latest aspects of these matters); ‘‘The 
Theology of Goethe’’; a debate on the pres- 
ent political prospects between two of Con- 
necticut’s able lawyers’ (one of whom, John 
H. Light of South Norwalk, has presided at 
our Connecticut Valley Conference of Unita- 
rian and Other Christian Churches) ; ‘‘Local 
History’’; ‘‘The Strenuous Life’’ ; ‘‘ Making 
Life more Beautiful’’; ‘‘The So-called Irre- 
ligion of To-day’’; ‘‘The Religion of the 
Greater Poets of New England’’; ‘‘The Mas- 
tery of Life: A Study in Ethics.’’ In addi- 
tion to the addresses and papers there were 
numerous songs by three accomplished solo- 
ists, besides instrumental music. The names 
of Mr. A. J. Wilkins, soloist, of Bridgeport, 
Miss Jessie Beecher, pianist, of Shelton, and 
Mr. E. Roswell Howley, accompanist, of 
Huntington, have especially become among 
the bright expectations of each year. Mrs. 
Grace Bronson Purdy’s readings of the bright 
gems of English poetry have added to the 
charm and impressiveness of every sym- 
posium. 

The speakers and the messages in brief 
this year were as follows: Miss Anita True- 
man came with the message that man is a 
soul, and that education is the fitting of the 
body and mind as a lyre for the fullest ex- 
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pression of the original soul of each indi- 
vidual. Rev. George W. Solley dwelt upon 
the current complications of the world in the 
light of history, and concluded that, seeing 
it is God’s world, the wrath of man in the 
end is made to praise him. Mr. H. A. 
Gibson, vice-president of the Temples of 
Brotherhood, Syracuse, N. Y., gave a sincere 
and impressive account of his Christian So- 
cialism, and held out the hope that the pres- 
ent confusion of the old orders of Christen- 
dom were but the birth-throes of the new 
fraternal state of the Christ that is to be, not 
merely in dreams, but in the lives of men. 
Rev. Charles P. Hall is an interesting 
student of the great poets, and showed the 


distinct advance in popular theology since 


the day of Goethe’s groanings of spirit. Mr. 
Paul Tyner of the Avena Magazine defined the 
ideal conception of the strenuous life in the 
terms of his one-time beloved Shaker elder, 
‘‘Brother Paul, when thou art tired, rest; 
and, when thou art rested, work.’’ Miss 
Elizabeth Elliot read a charming paper on 
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the oldest house in Connecticut, at Guilford. 
Rev. Joseph Anderson, D.D., brought the 
none too familiar message of village, way- 
side, and home improvement, making special 
note of vacant lot and back yard defilements; 
and he was an iconoclastic witness against 
the most of household bric-a-brac. 

Rabbi Charles Fleischer held that the age 
is apparently drifting toward complete irre- 
ligion, but, in reality, is becoming more 
religious, waiting only for the churches to 
catch up in standard of teachings with the 
present measure of men. His message was 
the hope of a better humanity. Rev. Edward 
P. Pressey showed how the greater poets of 
New Enyland had, each in his own way, hal- 
lowed some part of our common life, as 
Whittier was the hallower of his own time 
and locality, Longfellow making the house- 
hold conversation, legend, memory, sweeter 
and saner, I’merson consecrating Yankee orig- 
inality to ideal ends, Bryant redeeming au- 
tumn, old age, and death to comfort and 
beauty, Lowell dignifying and illuminating 
democracy, Holmes exemplifying the holy 
spirit of cheerfulness. 

Rev. Alfred Free drew a line in nature 
which he called the line of repose. There 
nature seems indifferent, absolutely unmoral., 
You sink below this line of repose; and, like 
the drowning man who cannot swim, you 
seem to feel hands clutching at you from the 
darkness to drag you down. Nature seems 
hostile and demonic. Above the line of re- 
pose, when you exert your efforts with nature, 
hands seem to bear you up and on. Nature 
seems to be, in principle, love. Jesus had 
risen to the height of this, working with the 
forces of the universe, till he felt that noth- 
ing was beyond his power: he was at one 
with the will of God; he had overcome the 
world. He felt even that he could lay down 
his life, and take it again. 


Religious Intelligence. 


American Unitarian Association. 


NEW ENGLAND MISSIONARY COUNCIL, 


The semi-annual meeting of the New Eng- 
land Missionary Council was held in the 
president’s room of the American Unitarian 
Association Building, Boston, Wednesday, 
September 26, being called to order at 11 A.M. 
by Rev. Charles E. St. John, secretary of the 
American Unitarian Association, who pre- 
sided in the absence of the president, Samuel 
A. Eliot. Rev. G. H. Badger was elected 
secretary. There were present at the meeting 
representatives of every conference of New 
England except the Maine conference and the 
Unitarian Church Extension Society of Boston 
and vicinity. Three conferences were repre- 
sented by both president and secretary, — 
namely, Norfolk, Plymouth and Bay, and 
Channing. Six conferences were represented 
by their secretaries; namely, New Hamp 
shire, North Middlesex, South Middlesex, 
Cape Cod, Worcester, and Connecticut Valley. 

The first matter to be considered was the 
readjustment of conference lines, as recom- 
mended at the last meeting. It was learned 
that the Cape Cod Conference, though small 
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in numbers, was possessed of a vital esprit de 
corps, and hardly willing to give up its sepa- 
rate existence to become entirely merged into 
the Plymouth and Bay Conference. In view 
of this fact, it was recommended that, while 
the churches composing this conference be- 
come a part of the Plymouth and Bay Con- 
ference, the Cape Cod Conference should 
continue a local organization, to be known as 
a section of the conference, holding an annual 
meeting of its own, and that its severa] 
churches should be freed from the responsi- 
bility of entertaining the whole conference in 
its larger meetings. Regarding the New 
Hampshire churches now in double confer- 
ence connection, no definite action had yet 
been taken, apparently, by the churches in- 
volved; and no further recommendation was 
made, 

Attention was called to the fact that the 
wide-awake young church in Natick was 
without conference connection, and it was 


** Voted, That, as the church in Natick has 
now no conference connections, this conference 
cordially recommends to that church that it 
enter into the fellowship of one of the con- 
ferences lying contiguous to it. It is recog- 
nized that the church should feel entirely 
free to form whatever connection it found 
most congenial and expedient. It is the 
opinion of this body that from its location 
and natural affinity it would most logically 
belong to the South Middlesex Conference, 
which will gladly welcome it into its fellow- 
ship.’’ 
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‘* Voted, That the different local conferen 
of New England, at their fall meeting, 
requested to consider the advisability of wha 
may be designated a ‘campaign’ of Conferenc 
Forward Movement during the coming season, 
for which the following suggestions are 
offered :— 

‘*(1) That a series of Forward Movement 
meetings be held at several effective points 
in each conference, under the joint direction 
of the secretary (or Missionary Committee) © 
of the local conference, and the New England — 
field secretary of the American Unitarian 
Association ; 7 

**(2) That in one or more towns not con- 
taining Unitarian churches within each con- 
ference a series of meetings be held, xof 
looking to immediate church extension, but 
for the general diffusion of Unitarian faiths; 

‘*(3) That the ministers of local churches 
in each conference be encouraged to hold 
neighborhood meetings in small communities 
lying within easy reach of their churches, 
with such support and co-operation from the 
conference secretary (or Missionary Commit- 
tee) and field secretary as may seem expe- 
dient ; 

‘*(4) That a circuit tour be arranged for 
representative of the conference and the field 
secretary within each conference. ’’ 


Each conference was then called upon for 
a presentation of peculiar problems within its 
borders, which were frankly discussed by the 
council at considerable length, after which 
the meeting adjourned about four o’clock, 

Gro. H. BanGEr, See’y. — 


Young P 4 igi ion, 
The field secretary for New England then oung People’s Religious Union 


presented a plan for Conference Forward 
Movement, by which the enthusiasm and 
quickened spirit of denominational zeal, 
which was especially manifest at the anni- 
versary meetings in May, might be directed 
into channels of definite achievement. This 
matter was carefully considered in its various 
aspects through the morning session until 
recess was taken at one o’clock for dinner. 

At 2 P.M. the council reassembled, and, 
after further consideration of the proposition 
regarding Conference Forward Movement, it 
was 


(This department is in charge of Miss Rebecca D, Homer, 
ha of the Young People’s Paks Union, 25 
Beacon Street. All reports or notices should be sent to her.} 


NOTES. 


Our vice-president, Mr. Percy A. Atherton, 
spoke at the afternoon session of the Massa- 
chusetts Universalist Convention at Spring- 
field on September 28. The meeting was a 
very interesting one, and the reports from 
various State officers showed that the Univer- 
salist Young People’s Society is doing a 
wonderful amount of most effective work. 
They are setting us an example which we can 
well try to follow. 

The Autograph Calendar for 1901 is now 
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shed and on sale at Room 11, 25 Beacon 
It is a very attractive calendar, and 
we hope our members will recognize its value 
: sa holiday gift and send us generous orders. 


: TOPIC AND REFERENCES. 
October 14, ‘‘The Cheerful Letter Ex- 


change. Seed-sowing.’’ Matt. xiii. 3-8; 
Eccl. xi. 6; Acts i. 8. 
QUOTATIONS. 


“Till each man find his own in all men’s 


good, 
_ And all men work in noble brotherhood. ’’ 


**Many dear things of providence He hands 
to his little ones by each other. Sometimes 
how can he reach them else? And sometimes 
how can he use but you and me?’’—W. C. 
Gannett. p 


THE CHEERFUL LETTER EXCHANGE, 


Feeling that this society offers a field more 
fitted to the work of young people than the 
Post-office Mission, which, perhaps, is better 
carried by those who have had more experi- 
ence, we have changed our topic for this 
week. 

**There came to me a little rill out of a 
human heart, a thoughtful deed and a tender 
word, when I was parched and weary and de- 
spondent; . . . and it trickled and bubbled, 
and sang and laughed, and dropped into my 
heart and percolated through weariness and 
faint-heartedness, and cheered and braced, 
and reconciled and encouraged my wilting 
manhood. And every manner of hope sprang 
by it, with every beauty of blossom; and I, 
too, sang. And all the way was changed, .. . 
and nothing seemed impossible, and everything 
was acceptable; and the whole soul went up- 
ward, and the whole heart outward,—the one 
Godward, the other manward.’’ 

In all parts of the country are persons who, 
because they are invalids or because they live 
in isolated places, are deprived of the advan- 
tages of church, library, school, and in some 
cases even of friends. To such persons the 
Cheerful Letter Exchange sends books, maga- 
zines, and friendly letters. A little paper 
called the Cheerful Letter is published each 
month. It is edited by Miss Lilian Freeman 
Clarke, and the subscription price is fifty 
cents a year. The subscribers send their 
copies, or pay for extra copies to be sent to 
those who apply for reading. Through the 
Book Club Department of the paper those 
who have reading to give come into touch 
with those who desire to receive it. The 
term ‘‘shut in’’ is applied to all who receive 
reading; and more than seven hundred receive 
the paper, even more than that number re- 
ceive letters and reading. There are now 
about fifteen hundred subscribers; but several 
hundred more are needed. 

_ Since the committee, at the request of the 
Women’s National Alliance, undertook it 

eight years ago, the work has not only in- 

: , but has broadened in many unex- 
pected ways. There is a constant demand for 

school books, and for educational books of all 

inds, from young people, and from mothers 

f large families who, in remote places, are 

endeavoring to educate the children and 

“bring them up to be good men and women. ’’ 
_ Many young people apply for instruction 

by letter; and some are being taught English, 

Latin, and arithmetic in that way. More re- 

quests are received than can be filled. One 

the workers in Boston has by letter taught 
th-boy in the West to write, although 

m only study in the evening, and his 

hands are so stiff in hard work that at first 

was difficult for him to hold a pen. He 
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progress. 
0 are sent to struggling libraries. 
fal new libraries have been started, and 
mt fourteen travelling libraries are in 
The latter are boxes containing from 
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twenty-five to fifty books. A box is sent to 
a place where some one has been previously 
found to take charge of it. It remains six 
months or a year, to give all within reach 
a chance to read the books. It then goes to 
another town; and another box, containing 


‘different books, should take its place. 


Persons in the West who are interested in 
distributing reading receive magazines and 

ks; and in one case a book was read by 
four hundred men in a mining region. AI- 
though many requests come for fiction of the 
lighter class, really good reading is in greater 
demand. No new name is accepted without 
a reference from a minister, and ministers of 
all denominations respond readily to requests 
for information in regard to the applicants. 

The work is done in two ways, —by individ- 
uals and by branches. A branch consists of 
several persons who work together and usually 
have stated times for meeting. There are 
about eighty branches, some of them being 
made up of girls and boys who work under 
the direction of an older person. Owing to 
the difficulty of obtaining reports, no exact 
figures can be given; but more than ten thou- 
sand magazines and thousands of books and 
papers were sent last year. 

The secretary of the Book Club Department 
keeps a record, as far as is possible, of all 
reading sent, and is in that. way enabled to 
regulate the amount sent. Otherwise one 
person would receive much, and another noth- 
ing. 

To really appreciate the need of such work, 
one should see the letters which are received 
from the ‘‘shut-ins,’’ and which are so full 
of gratitude and appreciation of what has 
been done for them. It is a work which 
appeals strongly to young people. One can 
help in many ways,—by sending reading and 
writing to one or more persons at regular in- 
tervals, by subscribing for one or more copies 
of the Cheerful Letter, or by giving books to 
the libraries or travelling libraries. There 
are few who could not send a little reading 
or write a few letters each year. 

Surrounded as we are by libraries, schools, 
churches, and friends, it is hard to realize 
what it means to live in a remote place where 
no reading can be obtained and where there 
is no neighbor or railroad within several 
miles, 

Many requests, which cannot be filled, are 
on file for current magazines and papers after 
they have been read. 

The secretary will gladly answer questions, 
send sample copies of the Cheerful Letter, 
or give names of correspondents. A leaflet, 
containing instructions for workers, can also 
be obtained from her or from Miss Everett 
at 25 Beacon Street, Boston. Bertha Lang- 
maid, secretary, 373 Boylston Street, Boston, 
Mass. 


The Sunday School. 


(This department is in charge of Rev, Edward A, Hor- 
ton, President of the Unitarian Sunday School Society, 2 
Beacon Street, Boston. He invites questions, reports, an 
other material from any source. ] 

The response by way of contributions to 
the Unitarian Sunday School Society has been 
very large and generous the past two weeks. 
There are still certain churches and Sunday- 
schools who gave last year that have not re- 
ported thus far. I do not give up the hope 
that they will renew their membership, and 
help on the Sunday-school cause by a contri- 
bution before the books close on October ro, 


The programme for the annual meeting of 
the Unitarian Sunday School Society at 
Leominster, Thursday evening and Friday, 
October 25 and 26, is about completed. It is 
full of attractive features, Even those who 
are not actually engaged in Sunday-school 
work will obtain from these speakers and 
their subjects an uplift and substantial bene- 
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fit. The topics are broad, including not only 
details of teaching, but great principles. It 
has been the aim to open wide doors. Our 
work in Unitarian Sunday-schools is on spa- 
cious lines. We are constantly aiming at the 
formation of character. Nothing is alien to 
our purposes which concerns manhood and 
womanhood. As I have already stated, Pres- 
ident G. Stanley Hall has kindly consented 
to step out of his busy life and give the open- 
ing address of Thursday evening. It prom- 
ises to be a quickening opportunity. 

President Hall is at the front to-day in 
expert knowledge of facts of child-study and 
child-life. He has reached certain conclu- 
sions after many years of investigation. The 
principles which underlie these conclusions 
will be stated in his address on ‘‘Some 
Principles of Bible and Sunday-school Teach- 
ing.’’ With such a keynote, there is every 
promise of a high grade of thought and ex- 
pression the following day. Among those 
who are to give addresses on Friday are: 
Rev. James De Normandie, D.D., Miss 
Emilie Poulsson, Rev. T. R. Slicer, Rev. 
W. Hanson Pulsford, Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D., 
Rev. E. F. Hayward, and Rev. C. E. St. 
John. The full programme, with speakers 
and subjects, will be printed in next week’s 
Register. 


By a happy coincidence the Ministers’ In- 
stitute meets at Worcester the first part of 
the same week on which the annual meeting 
is held. No doubt many of those who attend 
the Institute sessions will find it easy to 
travel the short distance between Worcester 
and Leominster, and gather equally valuable 
incentive and uplift from the sessions of the 
Sunday School Society. 


Every contributing church and Sunday- 
school will receive in a few days the usual 
notification for the coming meeting. Each 
one is entitled to three (3) delegates. If the 
minister is included, he counts as one. On 
Thursday evening hospitality is offered to two 
of the three delegates. Life mémbers are not 
included. This restriction has become neces- 
sary, much to the regret of all, owing to the 
great increase in attendance the past few 
years. It has been found impossible for even 
large parishes to provide sufficient homes. 
The meetings are open to everybody, and the 
three delegates allowed by the rules are en- 
titled to vote and to take part in discussions. 
All in attendance are welcome at the collation 
on Friday noon. 


The next lecture by Rev. W. Hanson Puls- 
ford at Channing Hall will be a continued 
consideration of the Old Testament from the 
first lecture. The first dealt mainly with the 
Pentateuch and the early historical books. 
This lecture will have to do with the Prophets 
and the intensely interesting and varied liter- 
ature which makes up the rest of the Old 
Testament, The lecture succeeding next 
week will take up Lessons 3, 4, and 5, so 
that on Satyrday, the 13h, these lectures 
will correspond with the leaflets as issued to 
the schools. The attendance on last Saturday, 
the opening session, was very good; and 
there is promise of unusual interest the 
present season. 


The church and Sunday-school of Melrose, 
Mass., have been preparing themselves during 
the summer for the winter’s work. ‘The 
church has been redecorated and recarpeted; 
and the Sunday-school room underwent a ren- 
ovating touch, so that it is much more attrac- 
tive. The Sunday-school opened recently 
under good auspices, and a kind Providence 
brought forward several volunteer teachers to 
take the places made vacant by resignations. 
This is a turn in events which would be 
gratefully recognized in many Sunday-schools. 
The teachers meet every Friday evening, and 
study the current lessons with the pastor, 
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Rev. T. J. Horner. <A hopeful, enthusiastic 
spirit pervades the whole school. 


At Madison, Wis., Rev. F. A. Gilmore is 
stirring up the Sunday-school. The superin- 
tendent is Dean Johnson of the university, 
while several of the officers in the Sunday- 
school are from among the young people. 
The course of study this season is on the life 
of Jesus, with the new illustrations. In the 
Sunday-school equipment is a musical leader, 
as well as a pianist, and a trained kindergart- 
ner for the little folks. Mr. Gilmore be- 
lieves in offering prizes for regular attendance. 


The Chicago Union of Liberal Sunday 
Schools will meet on Tuesday evening, 
October g, at All Souls’ Church, Oakwood 
Boulevard and Langley Avenue. Miss Marie 
R. Hofer, widely known as a trainer of chil- 
dren’s voices, will speak on ‘‘Some Ideals 
for Sunday-school Music.’’ All interested 
in this important topic are cordially invited. 


Church News. 


Announcements. 


New England Associate Alliance, by invi- 
tation of the Branch of the Alliance con- 
nected with the Third Congregational Soci- 
ety of Springfield, Mass. (Rev. Bradley 
Gilman, minister), will meet with them at 
Unity Church, Springfield, Mass., Wednes- 
day, Oct. 10, 1900. Exercises will begin at 
12. Welcome by Rev. Bradley Gilman. Ad- 
dresses by Mrs. K. G. Wells of Boston and 
Mrs. George C. Cressey of Northampton. 
Basket lunch at 1.30. Addresses in afternoon 
by Rev. A. P. Reccord, of Cambridge, on 
‘*Baptism and Confirmation,’’ and by Mrs. 
Fayette Smith of Greenfield, on ‘‘ Problems 
of Modern Women.’’ AJl members are earn- 
estly invited to attend. Trains from Boston 
leave on the Boston & Albany Railroad at 
8.30 A.M. and 9.00 A.M. 


Worcester Conference: The regular fall ses- 
sion of the Worcester Conference will meet 
in Brookfield, Mass., on the evening of the 
1oth and irth of October. The sermon 
will be preached by Rev. S. A. Eliot, D.D., 
president of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion. Rev. A. S. Garver will conduct the 
devotional service on Thursday morning. An 
essay will be read by Rev. A. W. Littlefield 
of Fitchburg on the relation of the parish to 
the American Unitarian Association. The 
afternoon session will be devoted to a con- 
sideration of our young people. An address 
will be given by Mr. Roger S. Forbes, presi- 
dent of the Young People’s Religious Union, 
on ‘*Our Young People in the Church.’’ The 
discussion will be opened by Rev. J. P. 
Sheafe, Harvard. The closing address will 
be made by Rev. G. W. Kent of Providence, 
R.I. James C. Duncan, secretary. 


Boston.—Ministers’ Monday Club, Octo- 
ber 8, 10.30 A.M. Rev. James Sallaway will 
preside. Rev. George D. Latimer will give 
the address, on ‘‘The White Man’s Burden. 
The public invited. 


At the South Congregational Church Prof. 
Edward Cummings will be ordained and in- 
stalled on Sunday evening, October 7, as 
associate minister. The ordaining council 
will meet at six o’clock. The public service 
will begin at half-past seven. The order of 
service is to be as follows: invocation and 
reading of Scripture, Rev. James De Norman- 
die, D. D. ; sermon, Rev. Samuel M. Crothers, 
D.D. ; prayer of ordination, Rev. Edward E. 
Hale, D.D.; hymn by Samuel Longfellow, 
which was written by Mr. Longfellow in 1846 
for the ordination of Dr. Hale; charge, Rev. 
Charles G. Ames, D.D.; right hand of fel- 
lowship, Rev. .Edward Hale; benediction, 
Rev. Edward Cummings. 


-interested people. 
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West Roxbury: Rev. John H Applebee 
The dedication of the new building of the 
First Parish Church will take place on Frida 
evening, October 5. The order of service 
will be as follows: invocation, Rev. Charles 
F,. Dole, Jamaica Plain, Mass.; quartet; 
Scripture, Rev. F. S. C. Wicks, Brighton, 
Mass. ; prayer, Rev. E. A. Horton, Boston, 
Mass. ; quartet; sermon, Rev. Thomas R. 
Slicer, New York, N.Y. ; hymn read by Rev. — 
John W. Austin, Dedham, Mass. ; delivery 
of keys for Building Committee, Mr. Carleton — 
Keyes; for the parish, Prof. Linus Faunce; 
dedication by minister and people; prayer of — 
dedication, Rev. Frank W. Pratt, Wollaston, 
Mass. ; quartet; greeting from American Uni- 
tarian Association, Rev. Charles E. St. John, 
secretary; hymn; benediction. 


Berlin, Mass.—On Saturday, September 
22, the autumn meeting of the North Worces- 
ter Federation of Young People’s Religious 
Unions was held at Berlin, Mass. The 
speakers were Rev. Arthur W. Littlefield of 
Fitchburg and Rev. John Baltzly of Hudson. 
Rev. Edward F. Hayward conducted the de- 
votional services. In the afternoon there 
were questions and discussions concerning 
the work, in charge of Percy A. Atherton, 
Harvard, vice-president of the National 
Young People’s Religious Union. A lively 
and interesting discussion was the result, and 
from it has come the formation of two new 
unions. Altogether it was a very successful 
day, and North Worcester Federation is to be 
congratulated on its flourishing condition. 


Cambridge, Mass.—Third Congregational 
Society, Rev. A. P. Reccord: The church 
reopened the second Sunday in September, 
with a good attendance; and the Sunday- 
school held its first service September 16. 
Mr. Reccord spent the summer at Willloughby 
Lake, Vt., and preached one Sunday each at 
East Charleston and Brownington. His post- 
vacation sermon was an earnest plea for the 
restoration of a proper balance between work 
and rest, labor and recreation. He urged 
that the same care which is manifested in the 
attempt to derive the greatest possible benefit 
from the summer vacation be displayed in 
regard to the rest period of each day and the 
rest day of each week. 


Houlton, Me.—Rev. G. E. Macllwaine, 
minister: Two important events mark the 
resumption of services here this month. For 
one thing, Prof. John Tyler of Amherst Col- 
lege gave a course of lectures in our parlors 
upon ‘‘Man in the Light of Evolution.’’ The 
lectures were attended by about seventy-five 
This is the first course of 
scientific lectures in this town, and we be- 
lieve others will follow. The second thing 
is Dr. Hale’s visit. He was with us a 
week. He went into our Baptist Academy, 
into our town schools, helped at the funeral 
of one of our best citizens, visited and 
cheered the church at Presque Isle, preached 
in our church Sunday morning, and in the 
evening addressed a union meeting in the 
Opera House. This last meeting was, we 
hope, the beginning of new things. Five of 
the eight ministers in the town closed their 
churches, and took part in the service; and 
nearly nine hundred people listened to a pres- 
entation of the common business of the 
church. We were all pleased, and helped. — . 


Lincoln, Mass.—Owing to the kindly in- 
terest of Rev. George Badger, services have 
been held in the Unitarian church here since 
August, the following ministers preaching: 
August 19, Rev. John Cuckson; August a 
Rev. W. H. Savage of Hyde Park; Septem 
ber 2, Rev. James De Normandie; Septem’ 
9, continuing through the month and incl 
ing October 7, Rev. Francis B. Horal 
October 14, the closing service, Rev. S; 
M. Crothers of Cambridge will preach. 
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Lowell, Mass.—Unity Guild opened its 
yenth year’s work last Sunday night with 
large audience. The guild was organized 
some young men under the guidance of 
v. George C. Wright. It occupies a large 
rick building, in which are gymnasium, bath- 
room, dressing-room, kitchen, and lecture 
hall, and is self-supporting entirely through 
the contributions of its membership of young 
workingmen. It will discuss on Sunday 
nights of the present season ‘‘ Democracy 
and Empire,’’ using Prof. Giddings’s recent 
book as a manual. 


Lincoln, Neb.—All Souls’ Church, Rev. 
J. L. Marsh: Regular services were resumed 
September 2, with a good interest and good 
attendance. During the summer some needed 
epairs were made upon the dining-room and 
itchen, and the whole basement put in con- 
venient and attractive condition for the social 
work which is to be done. The first supper 
was given September 19. An artificial stone 
walk has been laid on the east side of the 
church, the Women’s Alliance undertaking 
to meet the expense. The interest in the 
unday-school is growing, and the congrega- 
tions give evidence of a healthy interest. 
The sermon topics thus far have been: ‘‘The 
Soul’s Rest,’’ ‘‘What is our Church for?’’ 
“*Modern Scepticism and Modern Faith.’ 


Melrose, Mass.—Congregational Unita- 
rian, Rev. Thomas Jay Horner: Services 
were resumed Sunday, September 23, with a 
congregation much larger than the average 
of last year. During the vacation the inte- 
rior of the church was thoroughly renovated, 
redecorated, and newly carpeted. The colors 
used are: walls, green; ceiling, buff; carpet, 
-red,—making a bright, warm combination, 
pleasant to the eye and hospitable to the 
feelings. The Sunday-school gathered in 
goodly numbers, and every prospect is bright 
for a prosperous church year. 


Rockland, Mass.—The installation of 
Rey. Harry Lutz as pastor of the Unitarian 
church took place on Sunday, September 30. 
Order of service was as follows: invocation, 
Rev. William L. Chaffin of North Easton; 
Scripture reading, Rev. Louis C. Cornish of 
Hingham; hymn; sermon, Rev. Samuel A. 
Eliot of Boston; installing prayer, Rev. H. C. 
McDougal! of Franklin, N.H.; charge to the 
pastor, Rev. W. I. Lawrance of Winchester; 
‘right hand of fellowship, Rev. Edward A. 
Horton of Boston; word of welcome from 
‘Plymouth and Bay Conference, Rev. Rush R. 
Shippen of Brockton; address to the people, 
Rev. F. O. McCartney of Rockland; dox- 
ology ; benediction by the pastor. 


St. Paul, Minn.—Unity Church: The in- 
‘stallation of Rev. Richard W. Boynton as 
‘pastor of Unity Church took place on Tues- 
day, October 2. Rev, Samuel M. Crothers, 
D.D., preached. Rev. Franklin S. South- 
worth, secretary of the Western Conference, 
read the Scripture. Prayer was offered by 
Rey. Robert S. Loring of St. Cloud, and ad- 
were made by Rev. Henry M. Sim- 
of Minneapolis, Rev. Alexander Mc- 
ror of the Park Congregational Church, 
ul, and Charles W. Ames, chairman of 
trustees of Unity Church. 


Vindsor, Vt.—All Souls’ Church, Rev. 
2, Ordway: Services were resumed Sep- 
r 9, after vacation through August. 
pastor preached on the subject, ‘‘The 
and Life; or, The Life, the Church, 
the Civilization of the Spirit.’’ Mr. 
 M. Morley of Boston presided at the 
and Mr. William W. Winch of King’s 
choir rendered a splendid solo. Mr. 
and Mr. Morley spend their summers 
dsor, and their participation in musi- 
es and programmes is a delight to 

ople. The congregation on this 


day was one of the largest of the 


July 29, 
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year, the summer people attending in unusual 
numbers. Just before the pastor’s vacation, 
Dr. De Normandie of Boston 
preached. The interest of our summer resi- 
dents in the little church seems to be increas- 
ing. On September 20 the Ladies’ Alliance 
held a sale in the vestry and church parlors, 
which was a beautiful and successful fair, 
and netted a neat sum to its treasury. The 
loyalty and labor of the Alliance ladies in 
this church is wonderful, and they are deserv- 
ing of the highest praise. Union services of 
the Unitarian, Orthodox, Baptist, and Metho- 
dist churches have been held at quite regular 
intervals during the past year. The minis- 
ters’ Monday evening meetings, which are 
held twice a month, will be resumed early in 
October. These meetings include the Unita- 
rian, Orthodox, Methodist, Baptist, and Epis- 
copal ministers and the principal of the high 
school. An essay is given at each meeting 
by some member, and a free discussion fol- 
ows. 


Yarmouth, Me.—Central Unitarian Soci- 
ety, Rev. O. K. Crosby, minister: An in- 
creased interest is being taken in the work of 
the Sunday-school this fall, and the attendance 
is somewhat larger than last year. Through 
the efforts of the Willing Workers the interior 
of the vestry in which the Sunday-school 
meets has been newly painted. An addition 
of between forty and fifty volumes has been 
made to the Sunday-school library. On the 
morning of Sunday, September 16, Mr. J. P. 
Dresser, a recent graduate of Harvard Uni- 
versity, who is favorably known as a speaker 
on reform and religious subjects, gave an in- 
tensely interesting and practical talk on sin- 
cerity. 


Cape Cod Conference.—The fall meet- 
ing of the Cape Cod Conference was held in 
Barnstable, Mass., September 24. The in- 
stallation of Rev. A. H. Spence, Jr., occurred 
at this time also. In the absence of the 
president of the conference (Mr, T. C. Day), 
Mr. Nye of Sandwich presided, and called 
the conference together for a devotional ser- 
vice. Rev. Mr. Spencer of Sandwich con- 
ducted the meeting. The business meeting 
was then called to order. The report of the 
June conference was read and approved. An 
informal vote of the three Cape Cod churches 
was reported by a committee from each 
church, not to accept an invitation of the 
Plymouth Bay Conference to join it, but, with 
thanks to the larger conference, thought it 
best to stand alone. After discussion it was 
decided to reconsider the matter, and through 
the same committee to report back to the 
American Unitarian Association and the 
conference the results. Rev. Mr. St. John 
spoke on the new possibilities of our Unita- 
rian body, of our inheritance of sorrow and 
freedom, of truth, logical truth, satisfactory 
to heart, mind, and soul. We know God 
not as a hidden God, but as present, in and 
through us in all our life. The inheritance 
of the immortality of the soul, he said, had 
only been strengthened by honest doubts hon- 
estly met, by science, by the moral life, and 
the ‘‘nature of things,’’—the power of the 
thought, its own personal strength drawn 
from God. Mr. St. John closed with a fine, 
earnest plea for personal responsibility, each 
member of a church a minister of the faith 
that is in him. He was listened to with 
deep interest. Mr. Nye called on others to 
add a word. Several responded, among them 
Rev. Mr. Bevington, who, in a few thrilling 
words, called on all to obey the marching 
orders of our great leader and teacher, Jesus, 
to go out into the world, and by our lives 
and the great principles of our faith to preach 
only the living gospel to every creature. The 
conference then adjourned for lunch. After 
lunch the congregation and friends of the 
church assembled in the church to hold the 
installation service of Rev. Mr. Spence, 
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whom the church had called to be its pastor. 
Rev. Mr. Thacher of Needham preached from 
the text ‘‘A Glorious Church.’’ Mr. Thacher 
spoke strongly upon reverence being a part of 
our spiritual natures. If we had not that, we 
were spiritual cripples. Spiritual faculties 
unused rust and die, like physical ones. 
Worship is necessary to the human soul. He 
dwelt with much fervor on the dignity of 
human nature and of the great leaders of our 
faith. The prayer of consecration was offered 
by Rev. Mr. St. John. Rev. Mr. Dawes gave 
the charge, which he took mostly and fittingly 
from Saint Paul’s letters to Timothy and 
Titus, closing with the words of the great 
Master whom Paul served, ‘*The spirit of 
God is within you.’’ Rev. Mr. Spencer then 
gave the right hand of fellowship, speaking 
words of courage and faith in and for the 
ministry just entered upon by his coworker. 
And, lastly, Rev. Mr. Bevington went up to 
his former pulpit, and stood once more be- 
fore his people, who so rejoiced in his pres- 
ence. He spoke of the mutualness of the 
service, the mutual work, the mutual helpful- 
ness, the relation of pastor and people im- 
plied. He likened the coming of a new pas- 
tor to a church to the coming of a wonderful 
electric plant to a city to lighten it. The 
great ‘‘power’’ was there to do the work; 


Business Notices. 


A Curious Piece of Head Woodwork.—One 
of the most attractive sights in the direction of house 
furniture that Bostonians have seen for the past year is 
an old English enclosed settle, which is now on exhibition 
at the Paine furniture warerooms on Canal Street. It is 
made of oak, skilfully stained and carved after the manner 
of the seventeenth century. It is attracting much atten- 
tion from visitors. 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 


Gives the most perfect satisfaction. It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 


Addresses. 


THE address of Miss Emma R. Ross is 
Exeter Chambers, Exeter Street, Back Bay, Boston. 


THE address of Rev. Thomas R. Slicer after 
this week will be 156 East 38th St., New York, N.Y. 


THE address of Rev. Horatio Stebbins, 


D.D., of San Francisco, is 20 Elmwood Avenue, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 


Deaths. 


In Cambridge, 28th ult.,, Joseph R. Richards, aged 72 
yrs. 7 Mos. 

In Saybrook, Conn., 25th ult., Mary Ann, wife of John 
Allen and daughter of the late Elisha *helps, of Simsbury, 
Conn., in the 81st year of her age. 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


UNERAL UNDERTAKE 
AND EMBALMERS. 


Established 
1850. 


2326 & 2328 Washington St. OPEN DAY and NIGHT. 


Telephone, Roxbury 73. 


Special rooms and all facilities connected with th 
establishment, 


FAIRS! FAIRS! FAIRS! 
AUTOGRAPH CALENDAR 001 


1901. 


Contains fac-simile autographs with quotations from over 
fifty famous men,—Edward Everett Hale, Thomas Nelson 
Page, Protap Chunder Mozoomdar, and others. Retail 
rice, 50 cents, Prepaid by mail, 53 cents. Special rates 
or fairs or large orders. send for antes copy at 
20 cents, 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S RELIGIOUS UNION, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass, 
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but the machinery, and all it meant, to 
lighten every highway and byway, was power- 
less unless the wires were sent out from it 
to do their work in the streets and in the 
homes where the electric currents could run 
back and forth. Rev. Mr. Spence gave the 


benediction. 
Young People’s Union.—The North 
Worcester Federation, Rev. Frederic J. 


Gauld, president: The fall meeting was held 
at Berlin on September 22 in perfect weather. 
A large representation was in attendance from 
fourteen unions and churches, and the church 
was filled throughout the day with an enthu- 
siastic body of young people. The services 
afforded all who were present inspiration and 
incentives for the work of the opening year. 
From first to last the tone was one befitting 
youth,—a bugle call to duty. Rev. E. F. 
Hayward, in the opening devotional service, 
dwelt upon the need of the youthful spirit 
in young and old. Religious faith in the 
young can rejuvenate the old world. The 
stirring words of Mr. Hayward were re-enforced 
by the address of Rev. A. W. Littlefield on 
‘*The Opportunity of Youth.’’ He presented 
the conquering, strenuous faith of Christian- 
ity as the fullest life of youth, the most 
effective force in the conflict of the world for 
the upbuilding and broadening of human 
life. He appealed with persuasive power to 
the chivalrous spirit of his hearers in behalf 
of this strenuous Christian life. Rev. John 
Baltzly set before the meeting a fine and true 
picture of the manliness and enduring strength 
and influence resulting from a religious 
youth. ‘‘They that wait upon the Lord shall 
renew their strength.’’ It is no waste of 
time to spend a part of life, a part of each 
day, in devotion. This habitual reverence 
was largely the secret of the strength of char- 
acter which we admire in Luther, Gladstone, 
Dean Stanley, and others. 

One feature of the day, which promises 
well for the future worship of Unitarian 
churches, was the whole-souled singing of 
the many hymns which were used throughout 
the services. The Berlin union provided a 
generous lunch for the visitors. About the 
hospitable table and throughout the day there 
was manifested a most cordial spirit of good 
will, which should encourage all who desire 
to see the closer fellowship of the churches. 
The discussion of the addresses and matters 
of business was entered into freely by a good 
number of the young people. Reports were 
presented by the various unions; and an im- 
portant part of the meeting was that devoted 
to questions concerning methods and plans, ° 
under the direction of Percy A. Atherton, 
vice-president of the National Union. A 
vote of appreciation was passed by the meet- 
ing for the work of the National Union. 
One of the very pleasant incidents of the day 
was the report by Rev. William C. Brown 
concerning the work of the neighboring fed- 
eration in North Middlesex. This is the 
third meeting of the North Worcester Feder- 
ation; and the unions feel that these larger 
meetings have resulted in practical help,— 
the stirring up of the local unions to more 
earnest life and wiser endeavor. The experi- 
ment of county organization of the young 
people in our churches has become an assured 
fact in Worcester County. 


Acknowledgments of the Unitarian 
Sunday School Society. Additional donations 
to Sept. 27, [900 :— 

. Sterling, Mass., Sunday-school.......... 


. Gloucester, Mass., Sunday-school....... 
. Fairhaven, Mass., Washington Street 


$5.00 
5.00 


Chitstian ‘Churthiss cowsse ccectecw cess 15.00 
24. Charlestown, N.H., South Parish....... 6.35 

27. Littleton, Mass., First Congregational 
a ES Oe es Pre er 20.00 
Aug. 2. Randolph, Mass., Sunday-school... 5.00 
3. Troy, N.Y., Sunday-school.............+ 6.11 

7. Somerville, Mass., First Unitarian Soci- 
OLY cee cece acne cece cece ces. seeseeeses 27.30 
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Glenwood 


Ranges 


Make Cooking Easy. 


The Glenwood agent has them. 


A New Hymnal 


JUBILATE DEO 


A Book of Hymns and Tunes 
for Young and Old 


EDITED BY 


Rey. CHAS. W. WENDTE 


Compiler of ‘‘The Sunnyside,’’ ‘‘The Carol,’’ etc. 


The most recent collection for the use of 
liberal congregations and homes. Designed to 
meet the need for a winnowed, singable, and 
inexpensive hymnal. It contains 389 carefully 
selected hymns for general worship and church 
occasions, including many of the more recent 
lyrics of a Hosmer, Chadwick, Gannett, Savage, 
Williams, Blatchford, Hopps, Bloor, etc. 

The music is throughout singable, many 
familiar tunes being interspersed with modern 
compositions of acknowledged merit, from 
English and German sources chiefly. 

A second division consists of forty 


SONGS OF JOY AND SOCIAL DUTY, 


suitable for social, reform, and missionary meet- 
ings and the home circle. 

The book is handsomely printed on fine 
paper, and bound in vellum cloth, colored 


edges. 
Price 35 Cents a Copy. 
By mail, prepaid, 45 cents a copy. 


GEORGE H. ELLIS, 


272 Congress Street, - = - Boston. 


SUNDAY STORIES. 


Rey. HOWARD N. BROWN. 


A new edition of these stories, originally 
published by some of Mr. Brown’s parishioners, 
but long since out of print, has just been pub- 
lished, and may be obtained at 75 cents per copy 
of the UNITARIAN SUNDAY SCHOOL SOCIETY, 
25 BEACON STREET, or of the publisher, 


GEO. H. ELLIS, 272 Congress Street, Boston. 


272 Congress Street, Boston. 


OUR UNITARIAN © 
...- GOSPEL 


By Minot J. Savage, D.D. 


.» CONTENTS... 


Unitarianism. 

“What do you Give in Place of What you 
Take away ?’’ 

Are there any Creeds which it is Wicked for 
us to question ? 

Why have Unitarians no Creed ? 

The Real Significance of the Present Relig- 
ious Discussion. ; 

Doubt and Faith—both Holy. 

Is Life a Probation ended by Death ? 

Sin and Atonement. 

Prayer and Communion with God. 

The Worship of God. 

Morality Natural, not Statutory. 

Reward and Punishment. 

Things which Doubt cannot destroy. 

Evolution loses Nothing of Value to Man. 

Why are not All Educated People Unitarians ? 

Where is the Evangelical Church ? 


Price $1.00. 


For sale by booksellers. 
of price by 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 
272 Congress Street, = a) Boston. 


Theodore Parker to a Young Man, 


This letter from Theodore Parker, to a young man just 
starting out in life, was first printed in the Christian — 
Register in 1885, and afterw in leaflet form. It has — 
been some time out of print; and yet, from its straight- 
forward, manly tone in relation to life, duty, wealth, stud) 
religion, is still called for as a very available tract to 4 


handed to boys and youth. It is entered tly in 
the Register Tract Series, and may be had at any time, — 


Single copy, 2 cts.; per hundred, 50 cta. 


Sent, postpaid, on receipt 


j 


Address Christian Register Association, 
AF 7 


ig. 18, West ania Mass., Sunday-school.... 
24. ania. Mass., First Congregational 
ept. 7. Dorchester, Miass., First '# “Parish, addi- 
10. Portsmouth, Ni South Parish "Sunday- 
BONG) sata tscdeces & 5. pind dinates gas 

11. Groton, Mass., First Parish. . 
12. Roxbury, Mass., First Religious Society, 
13. Hopedale, Mass. ., Sunday-school........ 
14. Keene, N.H., Sunday-school...........+ 
14. = Mass., Sunday-school, addi- 


nal.. saeate weteieege sar « 
17. Deerheld Mass., * Sunday-school......... 
17. All yoouls” Sunday- ool, op 
17. All Souls’ Church, “New York a bee 
Py eae & ge Sunday-school. . 
17. Holyoke, M. ass., dumday. SCHOOL. 2200 0005 
18. Brattleboro, vt. ifaitar ian Society : 
19. Westwood, *Mass.. Sunday-school 


1g. Mrs. Mary T. Porter........ Pee 
@ Claveland. Ohio, Sunday-school 
Mass., First Parish... 


19. Middleboro, Mass., Sunday-school...... 
19. a Sunday. school, as Place 
IECHi ceca ccespanass 
20. Natick, Mass., Sunday-school.. ae 
20. Wm. alch witin Sooes vas ooo oocaes 
Neponset Mass., Sunday-school mecates 
20. S Mass. = Second Church Sunday- 
: pe 6) WC GARE: GEA n So PP Ane a eee 
22. Athol, Mass., Second Unitarian Societ 
24. Spokane, Wash., First Unitarian noes & 
24. Des Manes, 4 eapeay-ocls ool 


te eeeeee 


Ss Concord, 
’ 


24. Perry, Ia., ear y-school...... 
24. Lecington, Mass., First Paris 


e shai? Sunday-school, East Le ngton, 


24. Brockton, Mass., Sunday- school. eX Be 
2s. Amherst, Mass., Sunday-school. . ee 
25. Manchester, N. Sunday-school.. eonces 
25. Portland, Ore., Sunday-school 
; Mg rd "Union Sunday-school, Reading, 


25. oiney § Street Sunday-school, Providence, 
25. abharie, “Mass., * Sunday-school. : 


26. Franklin, N.H., Sunday-school., 
26. Peterboro, a H., Sunday-school. 
26. Pembroke, Mass., First Parish.... 


RIcHARD C. HUMPHREYs, 77yeas. 


India Famine Relief Fund. 


Amount received since June 8, 1900: — 


First Congregational Church, Lexington.......... 
Sunday-school, F irst Congregational ‘Church, Lex- 
ington . ooeeoe 
Eleanor E. Browne.- 
Amy Browne.......+.+++ 
G. W. Kent 
People of Littleton, Mass.. ae 
Sunday-school, All Souls’ Church Roxbury ddi- 
tional.... 
ANONYMOUS, «..- cece vers eeeeene 
Rey. C. R. Eliot and Mrs. Eliot. =A 5 
Geo. A Church, Pueblo, Cob Mimegscashs ree voueioaes's 
Geo. A 3 
Mrs. A. : Callendar.. nak ecnnt a 
Follen Sunday-school, East Lexington... 
Elizabeth P. and Ellen Channing...........+. 
Bearer echool, ae Church, Chicago..... ...- ree 
Emily E pegbar 
First Putish poe Mass. 
oung People’: s Religious Union, Mendon, Mass., ive 
harles W. Ames..... 
aazice i Gibson 


Caroline H. Howard.....- 
1 Church, Medfield: Mass. 2 
C. Perkins........ +. Saas Corb hae 
Joint. é. pT A aera cadupe es ou 
monty Fund, First Parish, ‘Groton, Mae, 
Mary E. Souna ctgdcapale® aaa , 
he sh iam ora 
mas »-- Cronus sah on ka weve 


end... - 
Cities ‘of Rev. C. R. Eliot..... 
gpg E. Barnard. 


Lewis. 
Anna Reading G 
Peete E, Gazzam. 


Sune reachool, Church of the Messiah, New York, 
itional pateate xe 
5 iberal Christian ‘Church, Wilton, N. a pobre 


ween ft eeeeee 


seeeee 


LG. Balfnch.. 
na Mary hae 
’ i Miss ROKR WE GLB's os 0's nc cece e500 vow Perici . 
oo urch of the cei, Sars Mi arek eax 
y-school, Church of the Messiah, New ae 
Additional. .....scoscccccsecesers 


p. 
og 


ate ewenee 


e cents each. 


may be used, 
ter, as a remedy for many ailments. 


. 


$70.00 


10.00 
1.00 


RICHARD C. HUMPHREYS, 77eas. 


The first of the Alexandra trust Ailing 

as in London, started through the gener- 
of Sir Thomas Lipton, has been opened. 
tantial meals are furnished at a cost of 


In some parts of England there still exists 

strange superstition that bread baked on 
| Friday, and carefully preserved by a 
when crumbled into 
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OLD ENGLISH. 


The average piece of furniture is only a small 


way station in the journey of life. 


the end. 


Here is a piece of half-century work which is 
It will last three lifetimes. 
will see you to the end of your long journey, and 
then go on marching down to the next generation 


a terminal station. 


as an inheritance. 


Trains stop two 
minutes or twenty minutes, but you don’t reach 


It is an Old English Enclosed Settle. 


The box 
The 


base is embrasured to a depth of four inches. 


back is 60 inches in height. 


The 
sides project forward, so that the occupants of the 
seat. are completely screened from view. 


It 


The wood is white oak, skilfully stained and carved after the manner of the 
seventeenth century. The side figures are in three-quarter relief, with a projec- 


tion of 6 inches from the back. 


PAINE FURNITURE CO., 


Rugs, Draperies, and Furniture, 
48 CANAL STREET, BOSTON. 


The Deeper Meanings 


BY 


FREDERIC A. HINCKLEY. 


ConrENTS: The Cost of the Divine Spark; 
Looking at Life through 


The Poet-vision; 
New Eyes; Rejoice, we Conquer! 


Price 50 Cents. 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of 


price by 
GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 
272 Congress Street, - - - 


OLD AND NEW 
UNITARIAN 


BELIEF. 


JOHN WHITE CHADWICK. 


Price $1.50. 


ConrTENTsS: Historical Introduction, 


Doctrine of Man, Concerning God, The Bible 
Christianity, Concerning Jesus, The Future 


Life, The Great Salvation, Loss and Gain. 


“We can here trace the growth of the New Unitarian 

‘ospel, see meng of the great moulding influences that 
ja 8 shen it, note the dangers it has en- 
pe om oe dane with the warm light of its newly discov- 
ered hope, feel ourselves taken i care with its 
ecidedly are 
f vision in the ae of Unitarian 


nove army rad workers and saints. ... 
a clearer 


thought. point The. Unitarian, 


“A weighty testimony to a ane religious movement 
the religion of the spirit. 
that of the contemplative phil- 
ulse throbs strongly, and that betons that 

that belong to the 
. AMES, in 


Rent the religion of the letter to 
a His attitude not always 
g reader. ere are some passages 
antholory a prochetic literature.”’—Cuas, G. 
the or 


New W 


or" 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of 


brice by 
GEO. H. ELLIS, Ly ery 
272 Congress Street - - 


Boston. 


Boston. 


Register Tract Series. 


No. 1. My New Neicusor. By Rev. W. H. Lyon. 
$1.00 per hundred. 

No. 2. THz ConcGrecaTionaL Mernop: How it is 
worked and how it ought to be ‘worked. By 
Rey. Charles F. Dole. $1.50 per hundred. 

No. 5. AMERICAN UNITARIANISM: Its History and 
Development. By Rey. Edward Everett 
Hale. $1.50 per hundred. 

No. 6. CHurRCcH ORGANIZATION. By Rev. William I. 
Lawrance. $1.00 per hundred. 

No. 7. Or Maxine Onr’s Serr BrautTirut. By 
Rev. William C. Gannett. $1.00 per hundred. 

No. 8. Tue JupGment: The True Doctrine of the 
qua iam Individual and Universal. By Rev. 

iam R. Alger. $1.50 per pan oe 

No. 9. Tue Breatu oF Lire. By Rev. H. M. Sim- 
mons. $1.50 per hundred. . 

No. 10. WHAT DOES THE era or To-pay 
STAND FOR? By Rev. W. P. Tilden, $1.50 
per hundred. 

No. 11. LiszERAL CHRISTIANITY AS Movive-rowsn. 
By Rev. E. A. Horton. $1.00 per hundred. 

No. 12. MorALiItTy 1n THE ScHoors. By William T. 
Harris, LL.D. $1.00 per hundred. 

No. 13. JoszPH PRriesTLey: e Old Unitarianism and 
the New. By Rev. C. c Everett, D.D. $1.50 
per hundred. 

No. 14. WHAT O’CLOCK IS Ir IN ReELicion? By Rey. 
M. J. Savage. $2.00 per hundred. 

No. 15. A Sout witH Four Winpows OPEN. By Rev. 
James Leonard Corning. $1.00 per hundred, 

No. 16, Screntiric THEOLOGY THE GROUND OF_ALL 
Reuicion. By Francis E. Abbot, Ph.D. 
$1.00 per hundred. 

No. 18. How wE_ HELPED OUR MINISTER TO WRITE 
Goop Sgrmons. By Rev. James Freeman 
Clarke, D.D. so cents per hundred. 

No. 19. Four SERMons ON RevIvVALs. By, Rev. S. M. 
Crothers. $3.00 per hundred. Single copies, 
6 cents. 

No. 20. THEODORE PARKER’s LETTER TO A YOUNG 
Man. socents per hundred. 

No. 2r. Tue THEOLOGY OF THE FuTuRE. By Rev. 
ames Freeman Clarke, D.D. 50 cents per 

undred. 

No. 23. A WorkING THEORY IN Ernuics. By Rev. J. H. 
Crooker. $1.50 per hundred. 

No. 24. Tue CHRISTIAN UNITARIAN Position, Doc- 
TRINAL, By John Hamilton Thom. 60 cents 
per hundred. 

No. 25. Tue New BirtH AND THE New Type or Man. 
By Rev. Charles F. Dole. $1.00 per hundred. 

No. 26. THE RESURRECTION OF Jesus. By Rev. W. H. 
Furness. $1.00 per hundred. 

No. 27. Suort AnD LonG Vigws. By Rev. Charles F. 
Dole. $1.00 per hundred. 

No. 28.. THe Unity oF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. B 
Rev. Charles W. Wendte. $1.50 per hundred. 

No, 29. THe SuPERSTITIOUS AND THE RATIONAL VIEW 
OF THE Precious BLoop or Curist. By 
Rev. James T. Bixby, Ph. D. $1.50 per hun- 
dred, 

Sent postpaid on receipt of price by 
CHRISTIAN REGISTER ASSOCIATION, 


272 Congress Street, Boston. 


The Spirit of God. 


CHUNDER MOZOOMDAR. 


By PrRotTap 
Cloth, $1.50. 
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Pleasantries. 


“*1’d like to marry a lawyer.’? ‘‘What 
for, Arabella?’’ ‘‘He wouldn’t argue with 
me.’’ ‘‘How do you know?’’ ‘‘Lawyers 
never argue without a fee in sight.’’—Green 
Bag. 


A notice in the Déa/ announces Lilian 
Bell’s new novel in this enthusiastic manner: 
‘*Never has such fervent patriotism burned 
in every line of an American romance since 
‘A Man without a Comedy.’ ’’ 


Judge: ‘‘Prisoner at the bar, have you 
anything further to state in your defence?’’ 
Prisoner: ‘‘No, your honor, I only ask you 
to deal with me as you would with yourself 
if you were in my place.’’—Green Bag. 


The Stay has started the story of a dear 
old lady of ninety-eight, the grandmother of 
the vicar of St. Peter’s, Hoxton Square, who 
is a vigorous champion of the old school in 
everything. ‘‘Nobody comes up to the old 
ones,’’ she said the other day, when some- 
body praised Lord Roberts. ‘‘No general 
can beat Joshua, nor ever will.’’ 


Mr. Whistler once painted the portrait of 
a distinguished novelist. When the portrait 
was finished, the sitter did not appear satis- 
fied. ‘‘You don’t seem to like it,’’ Whistler 
said. The sitter said, in self-justification, 
‘*Vou must admit that it is a bad work of 
art.’’ ‘‘Yes,’’ Whistler replied; ‘‘but I 
think you must admit that you are a bad 
work of nature. ’’ 


Mr. George W. Perkins, the insurance man, 
tells this about Senator A. J. Beveridge to 
the Saturday Evening Post: ‘‘One night, at 
a reception which the senator and I attended 
soon after his election, the hostess said in 
mock surprise, ‘Are you Senator Beveridge, 
—the senator from Indiana?’ The senator 
bowed modestly. ‘It hardly seems possible! 
Why, you are a mere beardless youth!’ 
‘Madam,’ replied Mr. Beveridge, without a 
smile, ‘I shave!’ ’’ 


Some stories from the note-books of the 
late Bishop Walsham How have been appear- 
ing in Good Words. One is to the effect 
that, at the church of Strathfieldsaye, where 
the Duke of Wellington was a regular attend- 
ant, a stranger was preaching; and, when he 
ended, the verger went up the stairs, opened 
the pulpit door a little way, slammed it to, 
and then opened it wide for the preacher to 
go out. The preacher asked the verger in 
the vestry why he had shut the door again 
while opening it; and the verger replied, 
‘“We always do that, sir, to wake the duke.’’ 


A teller in a Boston savings-bank sends 
the Companion some interesting examples of 
missives. Here is a threatening one :— 

‘*Mr. Treasurer of the Bank,—I have 
writ onct befor to send my munny. If I 
dont get it by next Thuesday too gether with 
four cents postage I will contest it with my 
Jife,—sure without fail. 

‘*TIMOTHY SULLIVAN, ’? 


As Mr. Sullivan gave no address, and as 
the postmark on his envelope could not be 
made out, the bank did not, at last accounts, 
know whether he ‘‘contested it with his life’’ 
or not. The following note was received at 
a bank from a man who thought it very-hard 
that his ‘‘order’’ was refused payment :— 

‘““Mr. Treasurer,—I give this mon the 
privilege to lift tin dollars off of your bank. 

‘*PaT FLANAGAN.’’ 


PHURCH 
ed GARPETS 


The Christian Register 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 


ASSETS Dec. 31, 1899-....+ Tien, taha’e 


LIABILITIES 000. cece seee sees seveees he 26,838,056.66 Meee 66 


$2,705,771.97 97 


Liberal contracts to men of integrity and energy, with 
or without experience, to act as agents in Massachu- 
setts. Apply to Home Office Agency, Room 5, No. 87 
Milk Street. 

BEND of Pa ES, Fecha 
ee oe R, Vice-President. 


PRED RULL Secreta 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec’y. 


DEFAULTED MORTGAGES 


WESTERN LANDS 


BOUCHT FOR CASH. 


I desire especially to buy in Kansas, Nebraska, and the 
Dakotas. Correspondence solicited. 


Ss. K. HUMPHREY, 
640 Exchange Building, Boston, Mass. 


New Hotel Bellevue, 


European Plan. Central Locatton. 


Beacon St., near Tremont, Boston. 


HARVEY & WOOD, Proprietors. 


OMINION 
LINE for 


EUROPE 


Richards, Mills & Co., 7-81 State St., Boston. 


ESTEY 
CHURCH ORCANS 


Catalogue mailed free. 


ESTEY ORGAN CO., 180 Tremont Street, Boston. 


Educ: “> gyal 


ROGERS HALL. oR00L 


For girls of all ages. Ele, Ye 
Mrs. E. P. UNDERHILL, M.A., Prin.; 2, Sages 


—— 


wa) es So hh es 
Miss Hyde’s Home Sch % : 


FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 


A pleasant home and careful, expert training for six , 


little girls under twelve years of age. 


FOR 


PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL 


GIRLS 
GREENFIELD, MASS. 
Established in 1869. Reference, Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D 


Miss IDA F. FOSTER 
Miss CAROLINE R. CLARK } Principals. 


JOHN H. PRAY 
Es CARPETS AND 


AT MANU 
FACTURERS 
PRICES. 


WASMINCTON 


ST., 
OPP. BOYLSTON ST. 


A 
(28) [OcroRER 4 190 


SCHOOL OF & 
EXPRESSION 


OPENS OCT. 1/0. 


ELOCUTION, eat 
ART. nchtaining ; 


Mind es ag: 2 woloe: 
for all n 
students can eye , 


hours a week. 
classes. Special work 
teachers Saturdays; preachers grea Call 
write. Catalogue or list books. S. S. CURR’ 
Ph.D., Pierce Building, Copley Sie ponenee Ma: 


PERRY 
KINDERGARTEN NORMAL SCHOO 2 


The Copley, 18 Huntington Ave., Boston. 


Mrs. ANNIE MOSELEY PERRY, Principal 


The school opens October 1. Ad- 
dress Mrs. PERRY, or call, after Septem- 
ber 4, between 10 and 3 o’clock. ; 


Hackley School, 


TARRYTOWN-ON-HUDSON, N.Y. 
Head-master, Rev. Theodore C. Williams. 


Hackley, an endowed school for boys, has been founded 
for the purpose of giving the best type of secondary 
education under influences favorable to manly charac- — 
ter and rational religious faith. _ It will open October, — 
1900, with a strong staff of experienced teachers. There 
will be accommodation for twenty-five pupils only, in 
spacious and homelike surroundings. Gymnasium, 7 
athletic field, tennis, Boab and opeonens opportunity for 
all winter sports. he school has an estate of seventy- 
eight acres of forest and park, soo feet above the Hudson 
River, commanding superb views, 

The course of study vEceeine for the university. Boys 
may enter at twelve My a of age, or a fear younger, if 
exceptionally qualified in elementary studies. For infor- 
mation and prospectus address the head-master. 7 

President, Hon. Carroll D. Wright, LE.D:; Vices 
President, Rev. Minot J. Savage, D.D.; Secretary, Rev. — 
Thomas R. Slicer; 7; veasurer, Mr. Wm. H. Baldwin, Jr. — 


ROXBURY LATIN SCHOOL (Boston), | 


Endowed classical school for boys, founded in 1645 ; 
for college, especially Harvard; non-residents live in 
of one of the masters in. the Admiral Winslow "fous, a 
fitted up asa dormitory. Catalogue sent on request. , 

Rev. Jamgs Dz Normanpigz, D.D., President of the 
Trustees.. WiLt1aM C. CoLtar, Head Master. 
‘Address O. M. FARNHAM, Roxbury, Mass, 


ROCK RIDGE HALL 
A SCHOOL FOR BOYS — 


High and dry location. A New Building. A Home fol . 
boys from a distance. Fits for College, Technic School, 
and Business. Has a course expressly designed to | 
furnish a. good eee education at a moderate price. 
Every religious belief which a boy brings from home is 
held sacred. Influences tending to weaken the faith of 
childhood are not tolerated. For catalogue send a vee r 
=o to Dr. G. R. WHITE, Principal, Wellesley ills, 

ass. 


3 


t 
MassacuHusetts, SoutH ByFIELD. 


[DUMMER ACADEMY.— Prepares _ 


boys for any College or Scientific School. 
Special attention is given to English. 
ers. $500. Perey L. Hornez, A.M. (H 


Trained 


teach- 
arvard), 


sf ts HIGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, 
Worcester, Mass. 45th year, Sept. 12, 1900. 
its pupils the best academia instruction, ola hemes “e 
military training, and careful sunervinies a a home 4 
Visitor: The Rt. Rev. William Lawr PRi: 

SHAW, AM. iy 


Head Master, JOSEPH ‘ALDEN 
POWDER POINT SCHOOL 
. FOR BOYS . 


Elementary and advanced classes. Individ 
aching. Scholarships. 


HE ALLEN POHOORs West Newton, ™ 
Wholesome £ sical, mental, and moral con 

Small classes. _ In byeeal, attention. Experien enced 
ers. The inspiration of personality. Pupils live 
homes of oe Head paced bs , 
alumni. year oe Deets Sept. Head 
Frank Hoe (Harvard), Ph.D. (Li 
Albert Edward Dalley. s rt B. (Hi ). 


& Sons Co., 
UPHOLSTERY. 
BOSTON . 


